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PROTECTION AND THE BUDGET. 


HE financial year has closed with a surplus of £364,000, 

and Lord Snowden claims the result as a final convincing 

illustration of the outstanding merits of a free trading 
system of finance and taxation. Mr. Snowden was the authority 
responsible for the framework of the Budget, and for many of 
its provisions, and though some of the taxation imposed, for 
ifistance on beer and stamps, has not come up to the estimates 
level for reasons which might have been foreseen, and though the 
surplus is a million pounds below the final revised Budget calcula- 
tion, yet Lord Snowden is justly entitled to be proud of the result. 
There is certainly one portion of that Budget which he did not 
foresee at the time of its original drafting—and that is the revenue 
derived from punitive or commercial, as distinct from revenue, 
tariffs. Since the yield from them is for this past financial year a 
mere trifling proportion of the total Revenue, their existence does not 
invalidate Lord Snowden’s contention. The great bulk of the £770 
millions raised from the forty-four millions of English and Scotch 
people has been found by the old sources of supply. Income-tax 
and Surtax yield £360 millions ; Death Duties £65 millions ; Excise 
£120 millions ; and Customs £136 millions. For the previous year, 
1930-1, the corresponding revenues were Customs £121 millions; 
Excise £124 millions; Death Duties £82 millions; and Income- 
tax with Surtax £320 millions—out of a total of receipts of £776 
millions. 

Before I write anything further on the system of finance, let me 
draw attention to these figures, which show startling decreases in 
power to respond to pressure of expenditure. In 1930-1 twelve months’ 
yield of Income-tax and Super-tax was in round figures £320 
millions. In 1931-2 fifteen months produced £364 millions: yield 
in the same proportion ought to have produced £50 millions more. 
Death Duties yielded £20 millions less in 1931-2 than in 1930-1. 
Excise is down by £3 millions, and Stamps, which were estimated 
in March 1930 to produce £27 millions, only yielded £20 millions 
in 1930-1, and further dropped to a yield of £17 millions during 
1931-2. Customs, it is true, have risen from £121 millions to £136 
millions, partly due to higher rates, partly to anticipatory entries, 
partly to new duties. The last, the most important, and the most 
serious of this series of figures, is that of total net expenditure. In 
1930-1, the issues from the Exchequer were, apart from sinking 
fund, £732 millions. In 1931-2 the total issues, apart from sinking 
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fund, were £738 millions. In other words, during a period of 
unparalleled financial stringency restriction, and commercial col- 
lapse and insolvency, public expenditure has risen by £6 millions, 
while actual receipts from intensive taxation of the public have 
fallen off by £5 millions. Redemption of debt has decreased from 
£66 millions in 1930 to £32 millions during 1931-2. Lord Snowden 
as an author of the late Budget may be satisfied with its achieve- 
ments—as a servant of the public and a trustee of its welfare he 
must stand aghast at its vicinity to a general collapse. There has 
been no ‘‘ Economy,’’ or economies made by the Government of the 
necessary size or character. Savings here or reductions there have 
been, so far as the past Budget is concerned, offset by continuance 
of extravagances or increases elsewhere. Just as Mr. Churchill’s 
budgets were characteristically disfigured and financially disgraced 
by raids on capital assets for revenue disbursements, so this last 
budget is only balanced and its face-saving surplus is only secured 
by a final raid (almost to be applauded for its moderation) on the 
last capital asset the Government can touch. 

It is under such conditions that one portion of the Cabinet, 
with zealous enthusiasm if their public utterances are any guide to 
their opinions, have embarked on a policy of financing the 
expenditure of the country on the basis of tariffs imposed at a 
comparatively low rate on the largest possible number of articles. 
Supplementary charges on other goods are imposed at a very high 
rate mainly with a view to preventing competition by foreign 
production with British manufacturers and increasing employment 
of British labour. Another portion of the Cabinet, notably Mr. 
Runciman and Sir John Simon, with apparently some of their Con- 
servative colleagues, seem to acquiesce with reluctance and doubt 
in this departure for the restriction of imports, while yet a third 
portion, the Liberals and Lord Snowden, openly disavow their 
responsibility for the tariff proposals and their disbelief in the effi- 
cacy of such remedies either for our own difficulties or for those 
of other nations. ‘The end, and not the means, being of importance, 
if the Government can carry on reasonably and really economically 
I should be content. 

Free Traders like myself may take some slight comfort from the 
fact that inside fullest knowledge of the condition and prospects 
of British trade has not compelled the last-named Ministers, who 
are not the least able of the minds in the Cabinet, to abandon their 
opinions as to the folly of adding yet another protectionist system 
to those already at work. Personally I attach great importance to 
the speeches of Sir H. Samuel in the Commons and Lord Snowden 
in the Lords in defence of free trade. They have been, of course, 
consistent advocates of that theory of National Finance, but their 
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public record goes to show that each of them is strong enough and 
wise enough to abandon tradition and practice when the welfare and 
safety of the State demands a change. While some of the tariff 
anger at Sir H. Samuel’s remarks was due to the vigour of his 
pronouncement, much more was caused by the strength of the argu- 
ments which have not been, as they could not be, answered. Not- 
withstanding my own agreement with their views, and all that 
experience and knowledge can point to in the past, or foresight can 
suggest for the future, the fact remains, I am sure, that the electors 
have made up their minds to give a moderate tariff system a fair 
trial. Many signs point to such a conclusion. 

It cannot be denied that the country is in a bad way. Labour, 
and even at the last election there were five million Labour voters, 
is not going to admit that Labour extravagance or finance has any- 
thing to do with our sudden collapse. Labour support for tariffs 
is, therefore, while not official, neither inconsiderable nor inactive. 

After eighty years of prosperity the hardships of the ‘‘ Hungry 
Forties ’’ are forgotten, and the unemployment of the present day 
is ascribed to the policy of the present day, and any port is welcome 
in a storm. The extreme protectionists are, either by the policy or 
by the doubts of Conservative leaders, kept in the background. 
Prices have not noticeably or generally gone up. Some articles 
even of common use or consumption have declined in price, notably 
flour and eggs. ‘That they would have declined further, but for 
the tariffs, can be but a conjecture in the public estimation. The fall 
is a fact in the mouth of protectionists. ‘Though we discounted as 
far as possible the claim to post-election support for import duties, 
there were numbers of Liberals who voted for a general tariff 
experiment, and who are quite ready to see it actually made in 
the trade to which they themselves belong. It is the old story of 
the Grimsby fisherman who was a free trader in everything but 
herrings. For such and similar reasons the public are, so far as I 
can find out, prepared to give the tariff proposals a trial trip, to 
see how far goods are kept out by tariffs and make room for home- 
made articles, and thus how far employment, lessening distress and 
idleness, is found anew. As to how many foreign industries trans- 
fer manufacture to this country there is considerable curiosity and 
some expectation. Alternatively, there are not a few free traders 
whose opinions and action will change permanently if revenue sufh- 
cient to lower the income-tax can be obtained from tariffs imposed 
on foreign goods, and will not object if their introduction serves the 
double purpose of lightening their own direct taxation, and of 
providing them with commodities cheaper than the home market 
can provide. Such motives inspire quite a number of persons to 
hold their hands before condemning the policy of the Government, 
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and prevent the re-start, on anything like the scale of 1904-5, of 
Mr. Asquith’s campaign against the tariff reformers. 

There are, moreover, certain new factors on either side which call 
for fresh consideration. One of these, on which great stress was 
laid by Mr. Baldwin in a speech at Worcester on April 2nd, is the 
number of the smaller post-war European States, each with its com- 
plex, varying, and restrictive tariff. Incidentally, he went out of his 
way to dilate on the temporary and experimental character of the 
British proposals, and elaborated the reminder that what one 
Parliament did the next could undo. The vast and unprofitable 
increase of European custom barriers since the war is no new 
theme, it has been the commonplace of free trade pamphlets 
and economic speakers ever since the Brussels Conference. It is 
well that part of the arguments should have pierced Mr. Baldwin’s 
mind. Apparently only part has done so, for his remedy is to 
unite the separate small entities into one Zollverein, not for the 
purpose of removing or lowering their custom duties, but only in 
order to simplify any such negotiations as may become necessary 
with them. But our object being the sale of British goods, no 
reason is given why it should be easier to penetrate the frontiers of, 
say, France or Brazil, than of Bulgaria or Esthonia. The United 
States is evidence to the contrary. The successive ridges of tariffs 
to be encountered in crossing Europe are a source of delay and 
expense, but they are not necessarily so fatal to international 
commerce as one single barrier if the latter is only high enough. 
It is well, as Mr. Baldwin says, if over a large area of Europe there 
should be greater freedom of trade. The formation of three or four 
great economic confederations, say Scandinavian, Germanic, Danu- 
bian or Gallic, each bent on cutting the other’s throat, would not 
bring relief to the present situation. Indeed, each would be more 
self-dependent and self-contained, financially and economically, than 
any of its component units, so the struggle for what was thought 
to be a victory might be even more prolonged, more envenomed 
and more disastrous than at present. 

Another consideration which has come into being since people 
last considered tariff reform, is the bankrupt condition of nearly 
every Government, European or American. ‘The difficult task of 
balancing budgets swollen by past extravagance, and of meeting 
the heavy taxation imposed therefor, creates a psychological condi- 
tion in which the individual in his triple capacity of elector, tax- 
payer and purchaser falls an easy victim to that unreflecting 
patriotism which bids him buy British or Italian or Hungarian as the 
case may be. With great dexterity, and no doubt in perfect good 
faith for the most part, the believers in high tariffs have enlisted 
in their service the nationalistic egotism which since the war has 
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blown like a tornado across Europe. ‘This sentiment, arising dur- 
ing the time when Poles, Serbs, and Bohemians were subject races, 
has developed into a self-sufficing ambition with the grant of inde- 
pendence, and commercial hostility is reckoned as the hall-mark 
of political freedom. The bad example they set and copied has 
ended so obviously in their own ruin and in the embarrassment 
of their larger neighbours, that one would have expected their fate 
to be a signal of danger to even the most convinced of protectionists 
in this country. That it has not been such, in the case of so 
balanced a mind as Mr. Baldwin’s, is plain from his own words. 
He contemplated rather the concentration than the abolition of 
tariffs. Yet the Four-Power Conference lately sitting makes clear 
how high tariffs have enhanced bad feeling, have prevented the 
newer States from utilising the experience, the organisation, and 
the skilled direction of the former Empires, and thus, for each in 
turn, have caused the loss of the markets they once possessed in 
common. The tension thus in being has clouded further the atmo- 
sphere of Reparations, and caused the egregious folly of an insistence 
on their payment, or at least on their continued recognition. ‘The 
necessity of providing payment for these in gold, since the high 
tariffs of the two creditor countries prevent the payments in goods, 
has led to difficulties of transfers, these to restrictions of exchange, 
and so to quotas. The vicious circle has become complete, and to my 
mind the most vicious part of it is the last. 

Who is the Government or person concerned with the reintroduc- 
tion of the quota system into trade or finance, I do not know. 
Anything more restrictive of initiative, industry, invention, or fore- 
sight I cannot imagine. Nor where it is used wholly, as in France, 
and partially, as in Germany, as an offensive weapon in the 
armoury of protection, is it easy to find an effective reply in the 
working of free trade. Sometimes the home trade is shut down 
by express prohibition, but since Geneva agreements render this 
difficult, percentage reservation has taken its place. Neither 
advantage of design, quality of material, price, convenience of pur- 
chase, or terms of credit, the usual weapons of competitive trade, 
are of any avail. Good and bad, cheap or dear, essential or luxury 
are alike automatically excluded under a quota system. A varia- 
tion of the system has recently been tried in Germany. The indivi- 
dual merchant is restricted in his purchases of foreign goods to 
percentages of his orders eighteen months previously. He is 
confined not merely to a defined proportion of total previous goods 
and credits, but the proportion of each different kind is fixed too. 
There may be a falling off in demand for a particular article, but 
the merchant may not make up the deficiency in his total business 
by other purchases. His clients must go without. But while such 
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a system in the first instance limits and may destroy ultimately an 
import trade, it must have a corresponding effect on export trade. 
No remedy has been suggested for such an attack on trade gene- 
rally, and the world is further menaced by its adoption here in 
Great Britain. I confess the purpose and action of such a movement 
affect me profoundly, and for the moment I see no reply save 
that which may be attempted by retaliatory measures. Such might 
be passive or active, might take the form of refusing to find credit, 
or to participate in a stand-still arrangement or loan guarantee. 
Such passive pressure is only applicable in the case of a country 
already in difficulties, to those whose sales and purchases are not of 
much moment in our total trade figures. Other nations of import- 
ance, frightened of losing gold cover, have forbidden purchase of 
exchange. So because their nationals are forbidden to remit gold 
or sterling here, our nationals practically are forbidden by such 
foreign Government to make, e.g., locomotives or boots in this 
country. Enactments of this nature put completely in the shade 
such protective duties as the 10 per cent. on which Mr. Chamber- 
lain poured scorn last year, but humbly puts up with at the 
present, or even as the 15 per cent. which would have satisfied Mr. 
Keynes’ views in February 1931. 

The fact is that nearly every person prominent in public life who 
is in any way responsible for the conduct of industry or Govern- 
ment has modified his views in one way or the other. We Liberal 
Free Traders are apt, I think, to devote too much thought and 
criticism to those of our fellows who have consented to adopt or 
sponsor a budget dependent in considerable measure upon the yield 
of an immense number of import duties. But we overlook that Con- 
servatives, who a year ago were declaring that ‘‘ whatever else they 
were going to do, it would not be anything so crude or feeble as a 10 
per cent. tariff all round’’ have proposed, defended and enacted pre- 
cisely such a tariff. Moreover, while the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
told his constituents that this Budget signified the permanent adop- 
tion of a protectionist system, the leader of his Party went out of his 
way, as I pointed out earlier in this article, to reiterate and empha- 
sise Mr. Runciman’s statement in the House of Commons that no 
legislation was permanent, but depended like the House itself upon 
the changing views of the electors. Mr. Baldwin not merely did not 
bang the door, he deliberately pushed it ajar and it will be our 
fault if we do not push it still further open. We do not know the 
reasons for Mr. Baldwin’s attitude. Were they merely a recollec- 
tion of his failure in 1923, or because he had noted and understood 
the rush for the ‘‘ Free List,’ and digested the correspondence 
reaching the Board of Trade to which Lord Snowden referred the 
other day? Whatever his reasons, his speech was significant in 
its reservations and should not be forgotten. 
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Immense importance attaches to the Ottawa Conference. Every 
nerve will be strained by the British tariff reformers to make a 
series of bargains with the Dominions such as will tie us economi- 
cally to them for long years to come. It does not follow that the 
wish can be father to the action—it may well be found unprofitable, 
impracticable, and impolitic. We have always contended that Euro- 
pean and other foreign trade was in the aggregate more important 
to England than Imperial trade, whatever might be the per head 
consumption of the Empire, and that to offend our larger customers 
for the sake of our smaller ones might be found to be a course 
as eventually repugnant to our traders as it is at once to our 
common sense. Or again, it being notorious to anyone acquainted 
with sentiment in the Dominions that manufacturers there are deter- 
mined to keep their home markets for their own exploitation, it 
might be discovered quite early in the proceedings that the openings 
in the Dominions in extension of present trade to be made by 
agreement are so small and likely to be so temporary that they 
could not by any process of bargaining be made equivalents for 
the barriers to be erected in other directions. It is at least clear 
that not again can there be a “‘ schedule of forbidden industries,”’ 
nor, as discussion proceeds and differences harden, will anyone be 
surprised if it is found impolitic to link up our trade too closely 
with the Dominions. Sentiment when applied to the making of even 
profitable business is not easily invoked, but sentiment can be very 
volatile, and easily becomes explosive, when business goes wrong. It 
is not difficult to imagine, in especially the case of Canada, that a 
trade bound by treaty to the Empire, and more particularly to Great 
Britain, might so develop as to enable an effective cry to be raised 
that Canadian interests were being sacrificed to imperial ones. 
Some recent pronouncements of the Conservative Government at 
Ottawa give more than colour to such a happening. Risks must, 
of course, be taken in the building of Empires or in their main- 
tenance, but they need not be created, and quite apart from the 
difficulty in getting satisfactory conditions from other Govern- 
ments, which all tariff-using countries have always experienced, 
it does not seem adroit to offer to Europe and the United States 
the broken meat of the banquet at Ottawa. ‘These Imperial Con- 
ferences are held to be necessary. They will, in all probability, be 
held for a generation to come whether necessary or not. What of 
material value they have given to this country, few persons could 
tell us, and it is material bargains which are to be made at Ottawa. 
Let us hope that sentimental values will not later on be found to 
have been involved. It is this latter contingency of which I believe 
most Liberals are most afraid. There are very few links between 
the Dominions themselves either of sentiment, of resources, or of 
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requirements. Inter-Dominion treaties, conventions they would 
have been called, have not been easily made or kept. To be on 
“ correct ’? terms with some Continental or American nation makes 
life for our Foreign Office exceedingly unpleasant at times. To be 
on ‘‘ correct’? terms with one of the Dominions because, in the 
course of many weeks of bargaining some other one of them had 
made or received better terms than their fellows is not an impossible 
event, though we may hope it to be exceptional. 

In this new departure of tariff-mongering I see many perils to 
the volume, the character, the extent, and the value of our trade. 
How can banking and shipping, the invisible exports, be expanded 
by the contraction of the visible imports? How can preferences to 
and from thirty millions of White British subjects compensate for 
duties levied by 30 disgruntled foreign Governments, representing 
300 million other White consumers? If some advantage can be 
gained from India will it not be lost to China? ‘There is not space 
to develop the very important detailed figures involved in these 
questions. They cover two-fifths of our overseas trade. Much will 
depend on the personalities of our negotiators. Are they masters 
or slaves of their respective theories of fiscal governance? Is Mr. 
Baldwin in earnest when he speaks of experiments; is he open to 
conviction and reason? Is Mr. Chamberlain so wedded to paternal 
teaching that no experience of new phenomena can induce him to 
change ‘“‘ permanent’’ to “‘ temporary ’’ if the facts obviously 
demand it? Can Mr. Runciman be so steadfast in opposition to 
anything but emergency duties, as quite recent expressions of 
opinion lead one to hope he can be? Is Mr. Thomas going at 
Ottawa to insist on the “‘ curse of tariffs’? If these tendencies are 
realised at Ottawa, free traders need not be seriously alarmed. 
Neither they any more than tariff advocates can escape the logic 
and pressure of facts. The tariffs of to-day are not the tariffs of 
yesterday. The epigram of ‘‘ splendid isolation ’’ if ever justified 
is completely out of date. No nation can or does to-day live in isola- 
tion. The examples of Australia and the United States of America, 
the two largest self-governing units, show us conditions of poverty 
and unemployment unexampled. If in a world of nations so inter- 
dependent Governments are permitted to create barriers obstructing 
and destroying commerce essential to their own continued existence, 
I do not see how we can escape being drawn into the hurly-burly. 
But if, as I believe, common sense, buttressed by the experience of 
the last two years, prevails at Lausanne and Ottawa we should 
emerge, after a brief but alarming tossing, into the broader and 
calmer waters of an ocean whose ships will all, if only from 
necessity, be flying the common flag of Free Exchange. 


April 14th, 1932. CHARLES E. HopHouse. 


foie PAR PAST ERN CRISIS * SECOND 
PELASE. 


INCE Sir Arthur Salter’s survey of ‘‘ China, Japan and the 

League of Nations ”’ was published in March, the Far Eastern 

crisis has continued to develop. The outstanding events have 
been the cessation, on March 3rd, of the fighting at Shanghai 
between the Japanese naval and military expeditionary force and 
the Chinese Nineteenth (Cantonese) Army, which had begun on 
January 28th; the opening, on March 3rd, of the special session 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations, which had been called 
at China’s request under the procedure of Article 15 of the 
Covenant; the formal installation of the new Japanese-made sham 
Government of Manchuria at Changchun on March oth; and the 
publication of the letter which was addressed on February 24th 
by Mr. Stimson, the Secretary of State at Washington, to Mr. 
Borah, the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
In general the pace and violence of the action has been less 
vehement since March than before it; but, even so, it is no use 
attempting in this compass to give anything like a comprehensive 
account of the course of events. Perhaps the most illuminating 
way to approach this second phase of the crisis will be to dwell 
a little upon each of the four salient points that have just been 
mentioned. 

The cessation of fighting at Shanghai is wholly to the good. 
Men, women and children are no longer being killed, nor houses 
and property destroyed; and to this extent the mind of ‘‘ The 
Great Society ’’—in which Europe and the Far East and America 
are all members one of another nowadays—is relieved, though of 
course our inability to prevent this outrage upon civilisation from 
occurring at all still weighs upon our consciences and puts us 
out of countenance at the spectacle of our barbarous backwardness 
in the sphere of international relations. Still, the fighting at 
Shanghai has ceased; and although there is no apparent prospect 
of a local settlement or even of a local armistice, there is also 
happily little likelihood that the fighting will break out again. 
The Japanese are evidently anxious not to be drawn into pursuing 
the Chinese into infinity, on an ever-expanding front, over a 
terrain, intersected by canals and waterlogged by rice-fields, which 
lends itself to an army on the defensive and is particularly 
awkward for the movement of tanks and heavy guns. ‘The Japanese 
have now withdrawn a substantial part of their naval flotilla and 
their land forces. On the other side, the Chinese are hardly likely 
to attempt a counter-offensive against the remaining Japanese 
forces, now that these have dug themselves in. 
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Thus a continued truce, de facto, on the Shanghai front appears 
to be fairly well assured; but this, though much, is all that can 
be said, and in other respects the local outlook at Shanghai is 
rather gloomy. ‘The fact is that the active military operations 
have passed over into a passive contest in endurance. By sitting 
in Shanghai, the Japanese are preventing the lucrative Chinese 
public revenues, which accrue automatically in this great treaty- 
port, from reaching the Chinese National Government at Nanking. 
By keeping up the anti-Japanese boycott, the Chinese are killing 
Japan’s China trade: and this is the most important item in 
the foreign trade of Japan, next to her trade with the United 
States. And, finally, both the local combatants in this truceless 
economic war of attrition are working together to kill the business 
of the foreign mercantile community in Shanghai. 

It is not so much that Shanghai is physically insulated from 
its hinterland by the war-zone; for, though the Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway is cut by the stagnant Sino-Japanese military front, the 
Shanghai-Hangchow Railway and the far more important water- 
route up the Yangtse still remain open. ‘The really deadly blow 
that has been dealt to the prosperity of Shanghai by Admiral 
Shiozawa’s exploit and its consequences is the breaking of the 
spell of Shanghai’s magic security. Ever since the foreign settle- 
ments at Shanghai came into existence—and they have existed now 
for nearly a century—-they have been islands of security in an 
ocean of Chinese unrest. And since the outbreak of the current 
Chinese Revolution in 1911, which has made the insecurity of 
China acute and chronic, the value of the security of the settle- 
ments at Shanghai has steadily appreciated by contrast. Latterly, 
the tendency for all the wealth of China to flow for safety into 
the charmed circle of the French and the International Settlement 
has become almost embarrassing. But the charm has been broken 
by the Japanese coup of January 28th last, which has shattered 
the security of Shanghai at one stroke by violating the wisely and 
carefully guarded neutrality of the International Settlement, on 
which that security rested. One of the Powers interested in the 
Settlement has committed the unforgivable sin of using the 
territory of the Settlement as a base for offensive military opera- 
tions directed against Chinese forces standing on territory under 
Chinese administration. The abnormal privilege, which the 
interested foreign Powers have enjoyed, of landing their armed 
forces in the settlements rests on use and wont and not on treaty- 
right. The tacit ‘“‘ gentleman’s agreement ”’ was that this privilege 
should be used for no other purpose than to maintain the security 
of the settlements, and to protect their neutrality, in the common 
interest. The gross abuse of this prescriptive privilege by the 
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Japanese is bound to revenge itself not only on the Japanese them- 
selves but on all the rest of us. We have not begun to see the 
ultimate consequences of this act of criminal irresponsibility. But 
it is evident that the whole status of Shanghai has been thrown 
into the melting-pot. 

As for Mr. Stimson’s letter of February 24th, it is undoubtedly 
the most important State paper that the present Far Eastern crisis 
has yet evoked. It has been strongly approved by almost all 
currents of American public opinion; its language is obviously 
long pondered and carefully chosen; and, the more closely its 
meaning is studied, the more formidable does it appear. The gist 
of this considered statement of American policy can be summed 
up in three points. First, the United States puts on record its 
opinion that Japan has been guilty of clear breaches of treaty 
in doing what she has done. She has broken the Washington 
Nine-Power Treaty for preserving the integrity of China, and she 
has broken the Kellogg Pact. In the second place, the United 
States Government gives notice in advance that it is not going 
to recognise any changes in the status quo that may be imposed 
locally, in violation of the treaties, by the use of force. In the 
third place, Mr. Stimson lays down the doctrine that the treaties 
concluded at Washington are interdependent. Each of them was 
accepted by the signatories on the understanding that all the other 
treaties in this set of treaties were being concluded simultaneously. 
The Washington treaties all stand or fall together. 

The sting of Mr. Stimson’s letter lies in this third point, which 
is mentioned almost casually. When we consider the first two 
points by themselves, our first thought will be to pronounce them 
moderate to the point of inanity. Declare the treaties broken? 
Well, the treaty-breaker holds the prize of his misdoing. ‘The 
breach is a fait accompli. Refuse recognition? Well, the fait 
accompli stands. Japan has completed her military occupation of 
Manchuria; she has overthrown the previous genuinely autonomous 
Chinese régime and has installed in its place a sham “‘ indepen- 
dent ’’ Government of Manchuria which is simply Japan’s puppet. 
And now, with this free hand that she has taken for herself by 
force, Japan is going straight ahead with her long-cherished local 
ambitions. She is getting the whole land and life and wealth 
of Manchuria into her grip. Refusal to recognise somebody else’s 
act does not in itself prevent that action from being carried on. 

No, ‘‘ not in itself ’’; but here comes the third point, with its 
sting. For why is it that Japan, at this moment, is able de facto 
to do what she likes in the Far East in defiance of the rest of 
the world? ‘The rest of the world for this purpose means in 
practice the other two Oceanic Naval Powers: the British Empire 
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and the United States. And why are these two Great Powers 
incapable, at present, of meeting force by force and even, 
apparently, of restraining force by pressure? Because the economic 
depression paralyses them? ‘That cannot be the answer, for Japan 
likewise is suffering from the same world-wide depression at least 
as severely; and her present economic difficulties, so far from 
preventing her from taking action, are evidently the most powerful 
of the stimuli that have combined to impel Japan into her present 
course. No, Japan is mistress, now, in Far Eastern waters in 
virtue of one of the provisions of the Washington treaties, under 
which the signatories bound themselves not to build new fortifica- 
tions, and not to construct new naval bases, within a specified 
zone. 

The effect of this provision was to leave Japan navally and 
militarily dominant in her own islands and the adjoining seas, 
while prohibiting the United States from fortifying Guam and the 
Philippines and the British Empire from fortifying Hong Kong. 
So long as this treaty stands, the British Empire cannot lawfully 
construct a naval base any closer to Japan—or to China—than 
Singapore, or the United States any closer than Hawaii. But 
this treaty does not stand alone. It is part and parcel of the 
Washington Treaty System. It is the quid pro quo which the 
two English-speaking Powers gave to Japan in exchange for Japan’s 
agreement to accept a lower ratio than theirs in capital ships and 
to sign the Nine-Power Treaty for safeguarding the integrity of 
China. The essence of the contract was that the United States 
and the British Empire should accept a strategic position in which 
they would be unable to attack Japan (and therefore unable to 
protect China against Japan), on the understanding that Japan 
accepted a ratio of naval inferiority which would make her 
incapable, on her part, of attacking the English-speaking Powers, 
and at the same time gave her word of honour not to attack China. 
That was a statesmanlike contract : the kind of contract that ought 
to have had a long life if all the contracting parties had played 
fair. But Japan has not played fair. She has abused the local 
naval and military supremacy in the Far East which the Washing- 
ton Treaty System only gave to Japan on the clear understanding 
that this advantage was to be used for defence and not for offence. 
In violating the Nine-Power Treaty, Japan has done, on a larger 
scale, the same thing that she has done in violating the tacit 
““ gentleman’s agreement’ about the use of foreign troops in 
the foreign settlements at Shanghai. Here, again, Japan is likely 
to pay the penalty for her breach of faith; and, here again, the 


rest of us are likely to suffer from the consequences of her 
misdemeanour. 
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For the sting in the Stimson letter turns out, on inspection, to 
be very long and very keen; and it will be all the more deadly 
by the time it is used because it is not at all likely to be used 
ina hurry. The American people certainly does not want a great 
war with Japan over China; and when Mr. Stimson’s letter was 
approved by American public opinion, the approval was inspired 
in large measure by a sense of relief at seeing an immediate (though 
perhaps rather mild) danger of war definitely ruled out. ‘This 
large body (it may have been the majority) of American opinion 
approved the official doctrine of non-recognition as a dignified 
alternative to a policy of diplomatic or economic pressure which 
might have provoked Japan into retaliating by some rash warlike 
act in the nature of Admiral Shiozawa’s coup at Shanghai. ‘“Thank 
goodness,’’ said the American public when it read the text of 
Mr. Stimson’s letter, ‘‘ the Administration is not going to expose 
us to that risk after all. The Stimson letter assures us ‘ peace 
with honour.’ ’’ Probably that was, and is, the prevailing view 
because it is the short view, and long views are seldom taken 
by people in the mass. But there are certainly some observers 
in the United States who take a longer view of the Stimson letter 
and therefore take the letter very seriously. 

America has virtually pronounced that the Washington Treaty 
System has been voided by Japan’s violation of certain essential 
provisions in an arrangement which was concluded as an indivisible 
whole. Will the Americans now hold themselves free to ignore 
other elements in the arrangement which are of concern to Japan? 
Certainly they will not take any such free hand for themselves 
immediately. Indeed, Mr. Stimson himself has stated in his 
letter, in terms, that Japan’s action, ‘‘ far from indicating the 
advisability of any modification’’ of the treaties, has ‘‘ tended 
to bring home the vital importance of their faithful observance.” 
Yes, but a faithful observance of treaties, in forbidding one to 
take more than one’s treaty rights, does not make it incumbent 
to take less; and, in the all-important matter of naval limitation, 
the United States has been deliberately taking less than her treaty 
rights so far. She has refrained from building up to her treaty 
strength; and the first positive reaction in the United States to 
Japan’s Far Eastern adventure has been to put the weight of 
public opinion behind a programme of building up to full treaty 
strength which has hitherto been the lone quest of ‘‘ the Big 
Navy Group.” 

The execution of this programme would involve no breach of 
treaty whatsoever on America’s part; and, in the circumstances, 
it can only be regarded as a fair and reasonable precaution to take. 
Nevertheless, it would be a dynamic act, for its effect would be 
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to restart, within the framework of the treaties, an actual competi- 
tion in naval armaments. And how long would the treaty frame- 
work really stand the strain if this dynamic movement once 
started? If the United States does, lawfully and openly, build 
up to treaty strength, will not Japan be tempted unlawfully and 
surreptitiously to build beyond it? And then there is the rock 
of non-recognition ahead. 

If Japan is to harvest the illicit gains of her lawless action in 
Manchuria, she is surely bound to proclaim to the world sooner 
or later: ‘‘ Japan has recognised Mr. P’u’s new Government of 
Manchukuo; and Japan has made a treaty or treaties with the 
said Mr. P’u providing this, that and the other. We call upon 
the other States of the world and their nationals, on their lawful 
occasions in Manchuria, to recognise these new arrangements and 
to act in accordance with them.’’ If and when Japan makes some 
such notification as this, how will the American doctrine of non- 
recognition work out in practice? Will American consular 
authorities and American private citizens in Manchuria be 
instructed by the State Department at Washington not to recognise 
Mr. P’u’s flag or obey his regulations or pay him taxes or 
acquiesce in the special privileges which he will have granted 
in Manchuria to the Japanese Government and its nationals? If 
non-recognition does not mean this, it really means nothing. And, 
if it does mean this, will the Japanese then place their armed 
forces at Mr. P’u’s disposal in order to assist him in exacting 
a proper respect for his sovereign authority from Uncle Sam? 
And if there are Japanese-American ‘‘ incidents ’’ in Manchuria 
or in other parts of the Far East where the Americans and the 
Japanese cross each other’s paths (e.g. at Shanghai), where will 
it end? Will not the Americans then decide to fortify Guam and 
the Philippines, with naval bases and all? And by this stage we 
are confronting the spectre of the next world war: a naval war 
in the Western Pacific and a land war in China; a war with 
America and Japan for the protagonists, with China for the 
stakes, with Canada, Australia and New Zealand for America’s 
allies, and with the United Kingdom sitting, as a bereaved neutral, 
in Ultima Thule. 

These speculations may be alarming, but they are surely not 
fantastic; for the destructive effects of Japan’s action have been 
extraordinarily far-reaching. As Sir Arthur Salter wrote in THE 
CONTEMPORARY Review in March, “‘ the whole collective system 
for the maintenance of peace, of which the Covenant of the League 
of Nations is the main foundation and the Locarno treaties and 
the Kellogg Pact are two principal pillars, has now come to its 
hour of fate.” But a collapse of the post-war ‘‘ collective 
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system ”’ of international order—if this immense disaster were to 
come upon us—would not be followed by a return to the pre-war 
kind of international anarchy. The old anarchy was not com- 
pletely intolerable and was therefore chronic. But this is no 
longer a possible permanent state of affairs in a world which has 
been knit up into a unity by economic links and which has intensi- 
fied the destructive effects of war by its many inventions. ‘The 
alternative to ‘‘ the collective system ’’ now is not ‘‘ Bach for 
himself and God for us all’’—not even with the rider ‘‘ Let 
the Devil take the hindmost.’’ The only alternative now is ‘‘ the 
knock-out blow.”’ 

If the sixty or seventy fully self-governing states that at present 
exist in the world cannot manage to keep the peace by agreement 
and co-operation, then the world is condemned to a series of 
devastating general wars which—unlike the ‘‘ temperate contests ”’ 
of Edward Gibbon’s day—can only end in the imposition of peace 
upon an exhausted world by some sole surviving conqueror. ‘This 
is the path on which, if things turn out at their worst, Japan’s 
behaviour may prove to have launched us. ‘The Japanese General 
who gave the word to occupy Mukden on September 18th last may 
unwittingly have cast his country for the réle of Carthage; the 
American statesman who drafted the Stimson letter may—con- 
sciously or unconsciously—have cast his country for the réle of 
Rome. 

All this is more quickly and more clearly manifest to instructed 
opinion in the small countries of the world (and they are the vast 
majority) than it is to those of us whose countries are ‘‘ Great 
Powers ”’ that still flatter themselves on being able to ride any 
storm. This relative clarity of vision in the small countries 
explains the temper which was displayed by the Assembly of the 
League of Nations when it met in special session on March 3rd. 
In effect, the Assembly passed a vote of censure upon the Council 
—or, rather, upon the Great Powers which dominate the Council 
—for having allowed the collective system of security to go by 
default. 

The resolution which the Assembly passed unanimously (1.e. 
with the two interested parties, and these alone, not opposing but 
simply abstaining) does four things. First of all, it reaffirms, 
explicitly and in detail, all the relevant provisions of the Covenant 
and the Kellogg Pact, as well as the previous resolutions of the 
Assembly itself and of the Council. In the second place it deliberately 
takes its stand on the same ground as Mr. Stimson by declaring 
that it is incumbent upon the members of the League not to 
recognise any situation, treaty or arrangement which may be 
brought about by means contrary to the Covenant, and by laying 
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down that it is contrary to the spirit of the Covenant that the 
settlement of the dispute should be brought about under stress 
of military pressure. In the third place, it insists that China’s 
reference of the dispute to the League under Article 15 of the 
Covenant covers Manchuria as well as Shanghai. Fourthly, the 
resolution sets up a committee of nineteen members (i.e. the twelve 
Council members other than the two disputants, together with 
six other members chosen by secret ballot, and the President), which 
is to act on the Assembly’s behalf while the Assembly is in recess 
—it has taken care not to dissolve—and which is to submit a first 
report not later than May Ist. 

At the moment of writing, the effective factors in the situation 
may perhaps be summed up as follows. ‘The watching committee 
of the Assembly is in being; the Lytton Commission of Inquiry, 
having visited Tokyo and Shanghai and Nanking, is en route 
for Manchuria; a Chinese movement of armed resistance to the 
Japanese military occupation is gathering strength in the 
Manchurian countryside ; and Japan has been told by Mr. Stimson 
that she will have to reckon with America in some fashion not yet 
defined at some date not yet stated. 

The issue raised by the Far Eastern crisis is tremendous. It 
is nothing less than the choice between salvaging the collective 
system or relapsing into an anarchy of competitive armaments and 
rival alliances which will assuredly spell the doom of ‘‘ The Great 
Society.” 

ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
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E are trying,”’ the special correspondent of the Budapest 
newspaper Az Est reports Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as 
saying to him on the day of the break-down of the 
London Conference, ‘‘ to do what Colonel Roosevelt once described 
as the most difficult thing in the world: to remake from a dish 
of scrambled eggs two complete eggs.’? Turning with the same 
question of ‘‘ What now?” to M. Tardieu, the special correspondent 
says that he received the cynical reply: ‘‘ We will watch the 
revivifying stream of gold flowing from Germany into Austria and 
Hungary.’ Both answers are thought-provoking as well as typical 
of the attitude of the respective countries represented by the two 
statesmen. 

It would be difficult for anyone to resist the contention that 
the dissolution of the economic territory of the Monarchy in 1918 
was anything but disastrous to the newly-formed Danubian States. 
The Powers indeed recognised the dangers to a very limited extent 
by drawing up Article 222 of the Treaty of St. Germain, which left 
open the possibility of Austria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
uniting in a special preference system for a period of five years 
from the entry into force of the Treaty. Had these Powers then 
availed themselves of this provision, there is little doubt but that 
the economic framework of the old Monarchy would have been 
saved. But racial antagonisms and political intrigues were far 
too strong, and it remained a dead letter. ‘There were other efforts 
to prevent the economic ‘‘ Balkanisation ’’ of Central Europe. Mr. 
Lloyd George in April 1919 urged that the Austrian Republic 
should conclude a series of preference treaties with her neighbours, 
but he was overruled. In 1921 and 1923 attempts were made by 
the States concerned to effect some economic rapprochement, but 
were prevented by Italy. Numerous pious resolutions of the 
League have urged Austria’s neighbours to increase the little 
Republic’s prospects of life by a lowering of the tariff barriers 
against her manufactures, without success. The prologue to the 
London Conference—the Schober-Curtius scheme for an Austro- 
German Customs Union last year, and its subsequent development 
into a scheme for the formation of an industrial bloc and a comple- 
mentary agrarian bloc in Central Kurope with a series of preferen- 
tial agreements to enable each bloc to absorb the surplus of the 
other—was an effort at self-help resulting automatically from the 
failure of the League or of the Powers to do anything for Austria. 
In addition, despite the air of injured innocence assumed in Vienna 
and Berlin when the suggestion was made, it was certainly designed 
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to pave the way for the political union of the Germans of Austria 
with the Germans of the Reich, which both desire. By a majority 
of one—a majority chiefly made up of representatives of the 
smaller and distant countries—South American Republics, for 
instance—against those of the greater Powers, France succeeded 
in obtaining an adverse verdict from the Hague Court. Austria 
and Germany were compelled at Geneva to renounce the plan. The 
situation of Central Europe grew rapidly worse, and on February 
16th last the Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Buresch, made his appeal 
to the Powers to secure economic elbow-room for Austria. Some- 
body—it is said, ‘“‘ economic experts ’’ of the League—managed 
to father on Great Britain an illegitimate French infant which 
France had abandoned years ago—the Danubian Customs Union 
scheme. France gazed with mild astonishment at the unexpected 
reappearance of this long-forgotten child, and all the Danubian 
States who were asked to adopt it promptly declined without many 
thanks. France then produced a later-born and more presentable 
offspring in the shape of the ‘‘ Tardieu Plan,’’ and asked the 
Four-Power Conference to confer a blessing upon it. Germany 
and Italy have unhesitatingly pronounced it to be a useless weak- 
ling, better out of the world than in it, and have produced a robust 
infant of their own which France condemned at sight. 

There is about the idea of a Danubian Customs Union an air 
of engaging simplicity which must inevitably appeal to those who 
have not by residence or close study acquainted themselves with 
the extremely complicated nature of the problems of the States 
of Central and South-Eastern Europe. There is a popular idea 
that by reuniting Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia to-day one could at one stroke undo the mistakes of 
1918 and re-create the “‘ self-contained economic unit ’’ of the old 
Habsburg Monarchy. It is an illusion. In my new book, Heirs 
to the Habsburgs, which is appearing this month, I have tried 
to make evident some of the countless difficulties, economic, 
political and racial, in the way of a reconstruction of Central 
Europe. In it I have pointed out that this ‘‘ economic unit ’? which 
Habsburg loyalists like to think of as something created from 
the beginning of time by Divine Providence only became such 
in comparatively recent years. Until the eighteenth century the 
Habsburg domains were a network of customs frontiers, not unlike 
that in Central Europe to-day. Until the middle of the last 
century Hungary remained outside the Habsburg customs union 
and the Emperor collected duties on Hungary’s exports of grain 
and cattle to other parts of his domains, in view of the flat refusal 
of the Hungarian feudal nobility to pay taxes. Right up till 
the war the Emperor feared industrialisation and restricted it in 
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any way he could, so that the happy state of affairs in which 
the industrial products of German-Austria and Bohemia were 
exchanged for the agrarian produce of the south-eastern and central 
areas was a purely artificial one. It suits French policy, intent 
as it is on creating under French auspices a Central European 
bloc which shall not only seal the fate of the Anschluss but bar 
Germany’s development in Eastern Europe, to depict the 
re-creation (as far as possible) of the ‘‘ economic unit’ of the 
Habsburgs as the first step to the restoration of health to the 
distressed States, but to my mind it is an idea which we must 
treat as altogether secondary. 

Firstly, with or without Bulgaria, the area referred to nowadays 
as the territory of the ‘‘ Danubian States ”’ is totally different from 
that of the Habsburg Monarchy. Bulgaria’s plight is already so 
serious that her exclusion from the proposed combination would 
spell final disaster. Galicia is not included, the kingdoms of 
Serbia, Montenegro and Old Rumania are. ‘The barriers to 
industrialisation were removed fourteen years ago and the whole 
situation has changed in consequence. ‘There has been not merely 
a natural development following the removal of restrictions. 
France, in supporting the creation of the States of the Little 
Entente, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, desired to have 
a chain of independent countries barring Germany’s path in the 
Balkans. The independence aimed at was independence in war- 
time, and in consequence these countries have been developing at 
top speed for fourteen years the vital industries which enable a 
country to keep its armies clothed, shod and fed as well as armed 
in time of war—industries upon which the civil population is also 
dependent if the country is to hold out. Apart from these, other 
‘‘ hothouse ’’ industries have been forced to develop under the 
shelter of tariff walls, as Sir Clive Morrison Bell’s little book 
Tariff Walls graphically shows. It is not necessary to lose time 
over condemning the obvious folly and wastefulness of this from 
a European standpoint. Unfortunately it has happened, and 
millions are invested in new factories and plant in every one of 
these countries—for the Little Entente bonds have always been 
of a temporary nature, and none of the three partners wishes to 
be dependent on the other for any supplies which it can manage 
to produce itself. Embittered Hungary, with the same patronage 
from Italy which the Little Kntente has from France, has been 
even more feverishly pursuing a similar policy. Far from seeking 
to keep old ties alive, the former Habsburg peoples have sought 
to obliterate them and to develop new connections which would 
push further away any risk of the old bonds being renewed. 
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The psychological factor must not be neglected. There is deep 
distrust of one another among these peoples who for centuries tried 
to live amicably together and failed. There is the fear that too close 
economic ties would be followed by political ties. There is among 
all except Hungary the fear that ultimately a Habsburg restoration 
might be attempted if something like the old Habsburg territory 
were united economically. Prague, capital of the strongest State 
(financially), fears the magnetic attraction of Vienna making weak 
Austria the centre of the new combination. No doubt the Hohen- 
zollern and Karageorgevitch dynasties in Rumania and Yugoslavia 
are none too anxious to see anything like the old Habsburg unit 
take shape (even in the economic field) where they rule to-day. 
‘‘ Vested interests,’ financial, commercial and dynastic, are 
supported by the great army of political leaders, deputies, diplo- 
mats, civil servants and soldiers to whom self-interest suggests 
opposition to anything even remotely savouring of decreased 
independence for their countries. Deplorable, certainly, from a 
European standpoint again, but very human and very difficult to 
overcome. Economic rapprochement between the Danubian States 
is obviously desirable, despite all the foregoing, which is directed 
against the idea that salvation can or should be sought in a 
Danubian customs union. Such absurdities as the purchase by 
Hungary of expensive Bavarian salt (which has subsequently to 
be doctored with iodine) rather than continue to buy as formerly 
salt from mines now just across the Rumanian frontier ; the Czech 
interference with the 500-years-old practice of the Ruthenian peasants 
of making their way down the Theiss in spring on timber rafts 
which they sold, then labouring in the Hungarian harvest fields, 
returning in the autumn to their desolate mountains with grain 
as part wages on which they lived through the winter; and many 
similar economic stupidities perpetrated in the cause of politics 
must certainly be swept away. Anything which can be done to 
arrest the growth of hothouse industries by inter-State preferences 
obviously should be done. ‘There is room for a considerable 
amelioration of the situation of all these countries if their inter- 
change of products can be facilitated, but it must be clearly realised 
that “‘ industrial’? Austria and Czechoslovakia (in point of fact 
they each have a valuable and growing agrarian production) are 
not and cannot be made the saviours of “‘ agrarian ’’? Yugoslavia, 
Rumania and Hungary, all with growing industries of their own. 
The wider markets of Germany and Italy are indispensable. 

The importance of Germany both as market and supplier to the 
five—with Bulgaria, six— Danubian ’”’ States may be gathered 
from the following, the latest available export and import figures. 
That France has only the smallest legitimate economic interest 
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in the countries whose future she is now attempting to delimitate, 
will be seen from the final column. 


Country. Percentage of total Percentage of total 
exports taken by exports taken by 
Germany. France. 
Ausitia ~..- Sa He aapngupns 22 aa 2.5 
Czechoslovakia ... oak en 2058 5 13 
Hungary das an Sere? Be 0.9 
Rumania ... ae 2 We Eb ees.6 ar 3.6 
Yugoslavia iis sais wgit Eick ae 3.8 
Bulgaria ... a nee eee ne 3.6 
Country. Percentage of total Percentage of total 
imports coming imports coming 
from Germany. from France. 
Austria’ *.: at Pe 2h 20.6 a 2.5 
Czechoslovakia = ..225 00: wen 3620 4.2 
Hungary a — otal Ons aca Oy | 
Rumania ae ak Se e2e3 ss TT) 
Yugoslavia si ae REGS a 4.5 
Bulgaria ... mee oo rele? sie Tea 


Surely these figures show that the salvation of the Danubian 
States must be sought primarily in facilitating the exchange of 
goods between them and their best customer and supplier, Ger- 
many? Still more striking are the figures, if we turn to the original 
German conception of last year, of an industrial bloc (including 
Germany) trading with a complementary agrarian bloc: 


Country. Percentage of total exports going to: 
Germany, Austria 
and Italy. France. 
Czechoslovakia. 
Hungary ... AB 03 1! “ab Bae 0.9 
Yugoslavia at fe peany S050 *: 26.0 3.8 
Rumania ... rae: ie e270) oe 6.7 3.6 
Bulgaria ... RE aw Gs er II.0 5.6 
Country. Percentage of imports coming from : 
Germany, Austria 
and Italy. France. 
Czechoslovakia. 
Hungary ... oe exhy Beals ong 4.0 2.7 
Yugoslavia te ieee ise. — 12.0 4.5 
Rumania ... ne Pe AO ae ee 3.7 7: 
Bulgaria... we a 40-0 pe 15.2 veg 


Only 1.4 per cent. of the total French exports went to, only 1.6 
per cent. of the total French imports came from, the Danubian 
countries. [he corresponding figures for Germany are 12.9 and 
8.2, and for Italy 9.3 and 8.6. To no individual country does 
Germany export as much, the next being Great Britain, who takes 
9.8 per cent. of her exports, and only from the United States (14.4 
per cent.) does she import more. Regarding the exportable surplus 
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of the agrarian Danubian States, it is calculated that for grain 
of all kinds this amounts to 48 million meterzentners ; Austria’s 
and Czechoslovakia’s requirements from abroad are put at 17 
million meterzentners; Austria, Czechoslovakia and Germany 
together, it is estimated, could absorb 87 million meterzentners— 
double the exportable surplus of the agrarian Danubian States, while 
France could only take 13 million, and that only supposing she 
were to cease importing corn from her own overseas possessions. 
It is difficult to understand how anyone can maintain that France’s 
interest in Central Europe can be economic. 

Apart from the obvious (and unhappy) political interest which 
she has in creating a Middle Europe which shall look to her for 
leadership, she has a considerable financial interest in the pros- 
perity of the States of the Little Entente. French bankers have 
lent big sums to them which have been largely devoted to arming 
and equipping their armies and their industries to meet a war. 
No doubt it is correct to say that these loans were not made on a 
sound economic basis, but that does not mean that France can be 
indifferent to the economic position of the borrowers. No doubt 
political influence was brought to bear on the French banks to 
secure the granting of these loans, but what was originally 
‘‘ political money ’’ has become to-day ‘‘ commercial money.” 
These loans were not made by the French Treasury, and as the 
condition of Central Europe grows steadily more critical, the 
bankers are doubtless bringing in their turn influence to bear on 
the French Government to see that their investments are not lost. 
Whether, therefore, France is really able to be as indifferent to 
the plight of Central Europe as the remark attributed by the Az 
Est correspondent to M. Tardieu would suggest is open to doubt. 

That Great Britain cannot afford indifference is too well known 
to need much emphasis. For years less and less attention was 
paid in London to the Central European States. There was a 
general impression, it seems, that, like little Victorian children, 
they should not be heard ; they were too inclined to get themselves 
talked about with their external and internal political quarrels and 
their requests for loans. Thinking still in terms of pre-war Balkan 
States, many people failed altogether to realise the size and 
strength of new Rumania and Yugoslavia in comparison with pre- 
war Rumania and Serbia. They overlooked the fact that millions of 
British money invested here—coming in the last resort from the 
saving citizen’s pocket—were not in gilt-edged securities, but in 
loans to countries on whose progress and problems the investor 
would have done well to keep a careful eye. While France, 
Germany and Italy paid the closest attention to affairs on the 
Danube, and spent much energy and money in propaganda, 
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political, commercial and cultural, in these States, Great Britain, 
after lending money, became disinterested. To digress for a 
moment to the question of cultural propaganda, it is often sad to 
notice how much goodwill towards Great Britain in these countries 
is being neglected. In the Balkan States recently under the Turks, 
the memory of British sympathies in the early days of struggle 
is still vivid ; every opportunity of developing any kind of contact 
with Britain is eagerly sought. Czechoslovakia’s admiration is 
lavished more directly on American institutions; but here, too, 
British ideals are respected. In Austria and Hungary there is a 
passion for things British amounting almost to mania, despite 
war memories, but it is slowly dying down. France, however, 
has her Government-subsidised cultural institutes all over Central 
Europe and is succeeding in creating artificially an appreciation 
of her culture which was offered to Great Britain unasked. On 
the financial side the awakening has come suddenly; continued 
indifference to the fate of these countries, it is realised (and marked 
by the holding of the ill-fated conference in London) would result 
in heavy British losses. 

The financial side is all-important to Great Britain, and of 
importance to France, whose main interest here is political. 
Strange as it may sound, for the hard-pressed Danubian States 
it is to-day of small importance. Austria and Hungary, who have 
long been caricaturéd—in Austria at least by Austrians as often 
as by anyone else—as international mendicants going hat in hand 
to Geneva every year to beg for loans, are making it very clear 
that they do not ask for credits except to tide them over momen- 
tary perils. Hungary, in fact, declared on the break-down of the 
London Conference that she did not intend to take up a new 
loan even if offered. One of the prime causes of her difficulties 
to-day is over-borrowing, as I indicated in an article in the March 
CoNTEMPORARY Review. In Austria, indignation is expressed 
not at any neglect of her plight, but at its alleged exaggeration 
by France. The sentence in a recent issue of the Temps, ‘‘ Austria 
was on the verge of collapse when her Government appealed for 
immediate financial help,’’ is described here as a ‘“‘ deliberate false- 
hood.’’ It is pointed out that the appeal of Chancellor Dr. Buresch 
to the Powers contains no word of “‘ financial ”’ help being required. 
France, it is declared, in her Press and through her influence in 
the Financial Committee of the League of Nations (whose report 
also stressed the financial side of Austria’s needs) is endeavouring 
to divert study of the problems of the Danubian States from the 
economic to the financial side. ‘The desirability of an immediate 
credit for Austria, it is claimed, is just as much a need of the 
Western Powers and the United States as her own, since such 
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credit would be used to enable her to continue paying interest on 
her foreign loans, and to avoid a moratorium. For herself Austria 
requires measures which will enable her to reduce her huge passive 
balance of trade and balance of payments, and to increase her 
rapidly dwindling stock of foreign exchange. 

Despite this brave talk, it is clear that neither Austria nor 
Hungary can hold out very much longer, and that a loan would 
not help Hungary, while for Austria it would be a very temporary 
relief from which her creditors would derive more benefit than 
she herself. She fears that French credit policy aims at her 
political subjection and at imposing fresh restrictions against union 
of any kind with Germany. Opinion in Austria was solid with 
that in Germany in opposing the Tardieu scheme for the Four- 
Power Conference to be followed by a conference confined to the 
five Danubian States, because Austria felt that her position was 
too weak to enable her to stand up to Czechoslovakia; for the 
same reason, Czechoslovakia in the end was solid with France 
in insisting upon it, although at first she hesitated. Really there 
was no single Danubian State which was enthusiastic over the 
Tardieu Plan as presented, although there was universal satisfac- 
tion that a plan of any sort had been drawn up and that the Great 
Powers had at last recognised the urgent plight of the Danubian 
States. Disappointing as are the circumstances in which the 
London Conference came to an end, there is no despair in these 
countries to-day, for at last it seems that they are sure of inter- 
national energies being concentrated on their rescue. All hopes 
have now to be centred on Geneva, but it is still not possible to 
give any new message from the distressed damsels of the Danube 
to their would-be rescuers. It seems useless to plead again after 
London for the elimination of political intrigue and for an atmos- 
phere of international trust, especially between France and 
Germany. Yet until France can be brought to recognise that, after 
the industry of her Czechoslovak friends has been protected from 
undue German competition, she must recognise Germany’s pre- 
dominant and entirely legitimate economic interest in the Danubian 
countries and theirs in her, there will be no hope of any lasting 
settlement in Central and South-Eastern Europe. As to the 
Anschluss, I think it is the convinced opinion of the majority of 
neutral observers out here that, little as the Austrians may enjoy 
it when it comes, France is playing the rdle of King Canute in 
forbidding it—and unnecessarily, since it can help Germany in 
no other way but in the proper development of those Balkan 
interests which it may be permissible for Europe to regulate but 
which cannot possibly be suppressed. 


G. Ew Re Grpyr: 


PGE riIPon OF SUSTICR “IN AFRICA 


HE debate in the House of Lords on March 23rd arising 

out of the Report of the recent Joint Select Committee of 

Parliament on ‘‘ Closer Union in East Africa,’? was remark- 
able both for a very important speech by Lord Lugard, the British 
Representative on the Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations and our best informed living authority on African ques- 
tions, and for a significant announcement made on behalf of the 
Government offering prospects of redress for at least some of the 
grievances long felt and injustices endured by native peoples of 
Africa, through British dealings with their occupied lands, under 
cover of Imperial development policy and Imperial jurisprudence 
conveniently adapted thereto. The Select Committee spoke of ‘‘ the 
nervousness among the native populations as regards the land 
question,’? which had impressed them in the evidence given before 
them and recommended that ‘‘a full and authoritative inquiry 
should be undertaken immediately into the needs of the native 
populations, present and prospective, with respect to land with 
or without the reserves held either on tribal or individual 
tenure.’’ 

Lord Stanhope informed the House of Lords that the Government 
is about to appoint a Commission to examine the questions con- 
nected with the land in Kenya. He read out the terms of reference. 
They direct inquiry into the needs referred to by the Select Com- 
mittee and the desirability and practicability of setting aside 
further areas of land, in addition to those already reserved, for 
the present or future occupancy of tribal or de-tribalised natives. 
So far the reference falls within the scope of the principle which 
has since 1898 been accepted in Southern Rhodesia, and was subse- 
quently prescribed for Kenya, that adequate reserves shall be made 
for the exclusive occupancy and use of natives. After thirty years 
of delay and much controversy, the Southern Rhodesia Government 
accomplished in 1928 the definition of what have been accepted 
as adequate native reserves in that territory. And they are with- 
holding, for the present, from alienation either to white men or 
natives a further large area of ‘‘ Government Land ”’ to provide 
for the needs of either natives or Europeans as population increases. 
In Kenya the position is different. Certain areas have been defined 
for native reserves and placed in trust for native use under the 
control of a Government Board. It has also been laid down that 
Europeans are to have a privileged position in regard to the acquisi- 
tion of land in what are called the Highlands. The precise extent 
or exclusiveness of this privilege appears, however, from the contra- 
dictory views which have been expressed by official authorities, not 
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to be very clearly defined or understood. Much land has already 
been alienated to Europeans in the Highlands, and some elsewhere, 
and there are still large areas of less desirable lands outside of the 
European holdings and established native reserves, which are 
classed as “‘ Crown Lands ”’ and are, or should be, available for 
the expansion of either community. Many natives live by suffer- 
ance on these lands. But it has already become manifest that the 
native reserves lately defined are insufficient for the present, and 
certainly so for the prospective needs of the tribal natives inhabiting 
them, besides affording no room for the many detribalised natives 
or for non-detribalised natives who have been deprived of their 
own land. At the same time some fixity of land rights is demanded 
for natives left outside the reserves, whether resident on ‘‘ Crown 
Lands’ or on lands which have been sold to Europeans. ‘That, 
in Kenya, was the situation to which the Joint Select Committee 
referred as demanding immediate attention. It is envisaged by that 
part of the reference to the proposed Commission which I have sum- 
marised and by the further question referred to them as to what 
constitutes the ‘‘ Highlands.’’ ‘That reference should also deter- 
mine whether natives are to be completely excluded from owning 
lands in that area, where many were formerly settled and must 
continue still to reside. 

So far the reference to the proposed Commission appears to meet 
comprehensively the disquieting situation which has developed on 
the basis of the judicial and administrative principles hitherto acted 
upon in Kenya. But the specially significant and most satisfactory 
feature in the terms of reference is that it is proposed, for the 
first time in British Imperial policy since 1898, to concede that 
natives of South Eastern African territories may have themselves 
some admissible rights of property in the lands of their birth. 
Legal rights they have been declared to have none, and no custom- 
ary or equitable rights have been recognised as entitled to be 
regarded. But now the Commissioners are ‘‘ to determine the 
nature and extent of claims asserted by natives over land alienated 
to non-natives and to make recommendations for the adequate 
settlement of such claims, whether by legalisation or other- 
wise’... and “‘ to examine claims asserted by natives over land 
not yet alienated, and to make recommendations for the adequate 
settlement of such claims.”’ 

To most Englishmen it might still appear nothing remarkable 
that a British Government should propose to consider the claims of 
natives in regard to such matters as those envisaged by these 
references, although they might be puzzled to understand why, 
under a British Protectorate and a British Trusteeship, claims of 
the character indicated should have been allowed by the local 
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Administration and the Colonial Office to arise and to accumulate 
to such an extent that they cannot be dealt with by the ordinary 
Courts of the Colony. The reason has several times been mentioned 
in this Revirw.* A respectful, but penetratingly ironical descrip- 
tion of the whole structure of paradoxical jurisprudence which en- 
shrines our dealings with native land rights in this part of Africa, 
was made by Lord Lugard in the debate. He summed up 


“The claim of the European powers to confiscate or 
extinguish native rights and to take ‘ possession or entire control 
of the land’ is presumably based on the right of conquest or 
alternatively upon what The Times calls ‘ protective processes ’ 
and which I may perhaps be allowed to call ‘ potential conquest’ 
—namely, assumption of sovereignty by virtue of ability to 
suppress by superior force anyone who objects to the assump- 
tion.” 


That—“ the interest of the stronger ’’—is precisely the defini- 
tion of Justice argued by the Sophist Thrasymachus in Plato’s 
Republic. Doubtless, also, it is that of Signor Al Capone and his 
associate gangsters. In brief, the legal position is that British 
Imperialism has, through a series of acts announced as undertaken 
for the benevolent protection of natives, appropriated to itself the 
whole of whatever property in land the natives possessed when 
these acts were performed, is entitled by its self-made law to dispose 
of such property as it may deem most expedient, and has, in dis- 
posing of it, been primarily guided by the interests not of the 
natives but of Europeans who wanted the land. 


“The Law,’’ said Lord Lugard, ‘‘ as it exists has been laid 
down in these decisions of the Privy Council, the highest and final 
authority in the Empire. The larger question remains : do the Law 
and practice conform to the intentions and desires of the British 
democracy? Should a trustee be able to extinguish the rights 
of his ward without compensation, with the object, through 
a Protectorate, of peaceably extending the British Dominions? 
If we may judge from declarations made from time to time by 
the Government of the day in White Papers, and by members 
of every party in Parliament, including members of the present 
Government, and from the public Press, it is very doubtful 
whether it does.”’ 


And he pressed, as both Mr. Ormsby Gore’s Commission of 1924 
and Sir Hilton Young’s Commission of 1928 have previously 
pressed, for “‘ some definite and clear exposition of British policy 
and of the principles to which His Majesty’s Government desire 
to give effect in Africa.’? That demand has yet to be satisfied ; 


# See, e.g., “Are we going to act justly in Africa??? THE CONTEMPORARY 
Review, August 1920. 
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but it is good to be able to recognise that the instructions to the 
proposed Commission do at any rate, at long last, appear to be 
turning a corner in the right direction. 

The point at which the wrong turning was markedly taken in 
British Cabinet policy was when an Order in Council was made, 
in 1898, altering the terms of the Charter originally granted to the 
British South Africa Company. That Charter had stipulated 
‘careful regard shall always be had to the customs and laws of 
the class or tribe or nation, especially in this respect to the holding, 
possession, transfer and disposition of land and succession thereto.” 
The British South Africa Company, from the outset of its proceed- 
ings in Matabeleland, entirely ignored this injunction and claimed 
and exercised unqualified rights of ownership in fee simple of all 
land in the country. When, by one of the transparent mysteries of 
political iniquity, the Chartered Company were honourably instated 
in full possession of Matabeleland, notwithstanding the scandalous 
circumstances in which the territory had been occupied by their 
agents, the British Government quietly abandoned their theory 
(which Lord Lugard thinks the British democracy has not yet aban- 
doned) that the natives had some positive rights in their own land. 
The 1898 Order in Council considerately prescribed that ‘“ the 
Company shall from time to time ‘ assign ’ to the natives inhabiting 
Southern Rhodesia land sufficient for their occupation, whether as 
tribes or portions of tribes, and suitable for their agricultural and 
pastoral requirements.’’ ‘This was interpreted solely as a direction 
to establish “‘ reserves ’’ into which the natives were to be penned, 
and, if they were found residing on land desirable for white settle- 
ment, were to be required to remove themselves. If they did not do 
so and remained on their own properties whether on ‘“‘ alienated ”’ 
lands or on ‘‘ Crown Lands”’ they were required to pay rent—ros. to 
40s. a year for each man and ros. for each man’s wife in excess of 
one—hesides their Hut Tax. 

The Privy Council in 1918 pronounced that Matabeleland had 
been conquered on behalf of the British Crown, and that all the 
land or its natives, whether Matabeles, Mashonas or other tribals, 
had thus been forfeited to the King and was his absolute property. 
The extinction of natives’ rights in Swaziland was declared by Lord 
Haldane in virtue of another principle of International Law. ‘The 
application of the same claim in those parts of the East African 
Protectorate now known as Kenya Colony was slightly different in 
the matter of juristical argument, but precisely the same in its 
practical content, as in Southern Rhodesia. But the Government 
of Kenya improved on Rhodesian practice. What happened there 
was described, in the aspect in which it appears to the natives 
themselves, by their representatives, both to the Ormsby Gore 
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_ Commission of 1924 and to the Joint Select Committee. The 
accredited Kenya native witnesses told the Committee : 


‘‘ The native reserves are insufficient and more land should 
be added thereto, because the land originally belonged to the 
natives. The British Government did not fight the natives 
and occupy the land as the result of conquest. But they made 
treaties with the natives to protect them and take care of them 
and their properties. So the Government had no right to sell 
their land without their consent. ... Land was sold to 
Europeans while natives were still residing on it. These native 
residents are now called ‘ squatters’ and must work for present 
European owners, otherwise they would be driven away from 
their own lands. It is a fact that many natives are roaming 
about without a place to live in. For some land which is held 
by the Government and not sold to settlers, like Yatta Plains, 
natives grazing cattle on it are charged fees. We do not think 
that it is right for the Government to charge grazing fees for 
the use of such land by natives, as it belongs to them. Such 
lands should be restored to natives. We also ask that forest 
land should be returned to natives, because it is their property. 
. .. The lands of natives of (ten clans named) were taken 
from them by the Government and sold to Europeans without 
leaving them any land for their use. These natives made 
repeated complaints to the Government about it, but they were 
told to keep quiet. ...A number of the actual clans who 
were land-owning families had their land alienated over their 
heads, with them on the land, and eventually pressure was 
brought to bear to make them leave it. That is why they 
have had to go away far from their own country as squatters. 
...I1t is not that they have only just begun to realise and 
feel how much they are oppressed, because they have always 
felt so, but they have not been given opportunities in the past 
to express their feelings. They have been thinking about all 
this but have had to keep silent.’’ 


Official and other European Kenya witnesses confirm this 
evidence. The agricultural Census of 1930 reported 110,000 land- 
less adult male natives as thus quartered on European estates. 
Lord Lugard quoted that 133,000 detribalised natives are now 
registered as established on such estates. Lord Passfield spoke 
of ‘‘ 150,000 to 250,000 so-called squatters on the alienated white 
lands.’’ Most of these men have families. Property in land is the 
essential basis of African family life. 

During the settlement of Southern Rhodesia the principles which 
Lord Lugard considers congenial to British feeling and consistent 
with the declarations of Parliament still retained some influence 
in moderating the Afrikander policy for dealing with natives of 
which General Hertzog has been conspicuous in recent years as the 
protagonist. In Rhodesia natives whose lands were sold were either 
provided with lands elsewhere in reserves and transferred to them 
(a process by no means devoid of hardship) or were allowed to be 
tenants on their ancestral holdings (a consideration described by 
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Lord Lugard as ‘‘ of vital importance to Africans ’’), although 
on payment of unjustifiable rent. But in Kenya the policy of the 
South African Native Land Bills was applied in a completely 
untempered form and European settlers were forbidden to accept 
squatters as tenants or to allow them to remain on their properties 
except as statute labourers under obligation, enforcible by fine 
or imprisonment, to work for the occupier 180 days in each year. 
The Kenya Government did not concern itself to assign alternative 
lands to these natives in the reserves. Nor could they have done 
so, because in the first place there was not room for them and, 
in the second, the system of native land law makes it impossible 
for outsiders in most cases to acquire landed property even if they 
have the means to pay for it. For nearly thirty years the question 
of the land needs of natives in Kenya has been either obstinately 
ignored or officially handled with the most childish ignorance ; 
so that the facts of the situation have been repeatedly misrepre- 
sented to the Colonial Office with the result that misleading replies 
about it have been given in Parliament. The episode of the Joint 
Select Committee and the fact that within the last three years two 
really intelligent and conscientious reports have at length been 
drawn up by qualified and unprejudiced investigators on the native 
land systems of Kavirondo and Kikuyu have rendered it impossible 
any longer to ignore the character of the dealings of the Govern- 
ment with the natives for whom it has been declared trustee, 
or indeed, it may be hoped, any longer to evade the challenge 
addressed by Lord Lugard to British standards of equity. 

Mr. MacDonald’s Government has made a straightforward and 
creditable beginning in the required direction in the instructions to 
the promised Commission. These constitute the first official 
acknowledgment since 1898 that natives of South Eastern Africa 
can be regarded as having judiciable rights in their own lands. 
Within their own communities such rights are well established 
by Native Law. Such Law should form the basis for a system of 
rights authoritative in the courts of the Colony. Meanwhile, 
these instructions are a definite and salutary recognition that 
claims exist which demand adequate settlement. Their principle 
is far-reaching. African races are quite familiar with the Thrasy- 
machean definition of Justice and are accustomed to have to submit 
to it. But they also share with other humanity that puzzling 
Socratic conviction that Justice is a thing having a different kind of 
reality, and ‘“‘ they have been thinking about all this,’ and will 
continue to think. Lord Lugard is convinced that “‘ if this question 
is neglected or ignored now, you will have occasion—as South 
Africa has—to regret it in the future.’ 

Unquestionably we shall. But why not be ashamed of it now? 


OLIVIER. 


Ire VV OR CRT] OF 


O much has been written on the present economic crisis that 
S must have got over it long ago, had wise counsels and 

good advice been of any use. Yet the crisis continues its 
course and only one thing appears to be certain: world politics 
in the widest sense of the word is bound to be governed by the 
depression we are passing through, for the next ten or twenty 
years. No country will be free in its political decisions and actions 
as long as the menace of bankruptcy looms over the greater part 
of the world. It is an ill wind that blows no one any good, and 
in a way the interdependence of all nations in their financial 
troubles must undoubtedly react on the international situation 
in a pacific sense. On the other hand the increasing poverty all 
round is bound to foster revolutionary movements and until the 
tide turns again, by some sort of recovery in trade and industry, 
no stability can be looked for in any country. 

Personally I belong to those who look upon the World Crisis as 
a direct result of the World War, not so much on account of 
the loss of life and wealth which the war brought to all as on 
account of a total disruption in the financial relations of all 
countries and the loss of balance in the ratio of production and 
consumption. Exceptional circumstances called for exceptional 
measures during the war and created a vast increase of production 
in most of the industries. ‘The methods of rationalisation in the 
saving of time and manual labour were improved upon after the 
armistice. Large quantities of foodstufis, raw materials and 
finished articles were required to replenish empty warehouses and 
granaries. Every household replaced its shrunken property. 
Lavish credits on the part of the United States helped impoverished 
Europe. A system of reborrowing of reparation payments came 
into use, it created a fictitious superstructure of industrial and 
agricultural prosperity in the debtor countries. Investments were 
continually increased out of capital or new loans, while behind 
all this rational methods in industry were daha the demand 
for manual labour, and socialistic experiments upset the budgets 

of all governments, who saw no other way to maintain themselves 
than by raising taxation to a degree which definitely excluded 
the formation of new capital. 

Inflation of money is not the only form this malady can assume. 
From the point of view of stable conditions the inflation of wages, 
as it was practised in America and also in England in order to 
improve consumption on the home market, was equally dangerous. 
Worst of all, however, was the inflation of credits all over the 
world and the increasing indebtedness of governments, munici- 
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palities and private enterprises which it entailed. I have been told 
that industries in Germany were positively forced—by the Banks 
that controlled them—to take up loans which they did not require 
and to increase their investments, in order that more money might 
be employed to bear a high rate of interest. Loans were pumped 
into Central Europe after the war as air is pumped into a pneumatic 
tyre; and at last the tyre has burst and we find ourselves face to 
face with a new reality of things. The picture which presents 
itself to us is a very curious one: a vast and very efficient 
machinery has been created for enormously improved methods of 
production and distribution. Only a strong revival of prosperity 
and world marketing on the largest scale could, however, create 
the demand on the part of the consumer which alone would justify 
the output for which this machinery is intended. 

The world’s progress since the armistice was signed may be 
likened to an organism whose bones and sinews have outgrown 
its vital activity. The skeleton has become too powerful, and 
flesh and blood are wanting to assure its life. Soviet Russia— 
the Five-Year Plan is after all nothing more than an effort to 
come into line with the United States on the plane of production 
—may serve as a crude example of a form of development which 
can be traced in different stages of completion in the economic 
and political life of all countries. The structure of government, 
bureaucracy, social relief, mass production, trades unions, 
tractors and machines of all sorts have grown to excess and 
are becoming a load too heavy for the exhausted world to bear. 
Napoleon is said to have predicted that Europe would either be 
Russian or American before 100 years were over. He did not 
realise what Soviet Russia would be. Had he done so, the new 
impression would probably have confirmed this view, but would 
also have shown him that the difference between Russia and 
America is slowly losing its deeper shades. Much can be classed 
under the same heading in the two countries. Big business is 
the main driving power and a progressive tendency towards the 
mechanisation of life is the important feature in their existence. 
Soviet Russia has acted with greater brutality and has therefore 
advanced further in a stage of evolution which does away with 
individual freedom and converts men into assets of potential 
labour-power, to be increased or diminished in accordance with 
a mechanical scheme of life. Maeterlinck’s book on the life of 
the Termite Ants is a very important symbol of what Bolshevism 
may lead us to. 

America, and more particularly Europe, have not progressed as 
far on the same way. ‘The old order of things still acts as a 
brake against revolutionary changes. And yet for how long? The 
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ruin of the middle classes in Central Europe and the hopeless 
bankruptcy of agriculture, industry and governments in these 
countries, do not leave much hope for a conservative revival. A 
large group in Germany are ready to disavow big business and 
world trade altogether, and accept the present disruption of world 
markets as a permanent change. “There is, of course, no doubt 
that bankruptcy on the one side and the hoarding of gold on the 
other are splitting up the world into groups who see no other 
way out of their difficulties than to close their doors to all 
outside trade and try to become self-supporting units. An 
evolution in this sense would mean the return to a primitive system 
of barter and exchange of goods. World trade wouid practically 
cease to exist. This is not to be wished for and would in the long 
run entail the same consequences as unbridled development of the 
opposite extreme, the mechanisation of life in accordance with 
Bolshevik principles. 

In a small booklet published last autumn in Austria,* I tried 
to put forward a solution of the problem as to how our present 
line of industrial and economic development might be maintained 
without grave dangers accruing from it to humanity. My proposals 
suggest a separation of universal trade from the inner life of 
individual countries. A division of labour might thus be reached 
between the new and old order of things. I want to see the 
organisation of world trade, the methodical production and distribu- 
tion of all goods universally wanted, relegated to a different plane 
of man’s existence from that in which he is to fulfil his destiny 
as an individual. Some imagination is needed to realise a change 
in this direction. At present we are bound by nationalism and 
find it very difficult to consider the possibility that parts of our 
existence might be separated from the condition of appertaining 
to one country or nation. 

And yet it should be possible for two active forces to live side 
by side, the one promoting the world’s progress by universal com- 
merce and industry, while the second would be safeguarding the 
individual right of all countries to protect their citizens’ labour, 
to defend them from aggression and increase their prosperity. 
In my concept an International League or Chartered Company 
with sovereign rights might be formed by all countries for the 
handling of the world’s trade. All governments would belong 
to it, also all large trade corporations, transport companies and 
industries now working for international commerce. ‘The League 
might become the centre of all international trusts and cartels. Its 
organisation could be increased or cut down according to the 


* Weltenwende. By Alexander Hoyos. Verlag Jung Oesterreich, Wien 
XVIII, Gymnasiumgasse 4o. 
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economic situation of the world. It is not possible to formulate 
concrete proposals with regard to its scope of action and the goods 
it should be given a trade monopoly for. It appears to me that 
a beginning might be made with grain, coal, metals, rubber, cotton 
and oil. Differences would have to be considered in the treatment of 
the various classes of goods. It might prove profitable to pool 
all interests in some of them, whereas the League might only act 
as a centre of distribution for the others. The League’s action 
should never be extended to home markets but be restricted to 
the interchange of goods from one country to another, while every 
country would retain perfect freedom with regard to imports and 
exports, whose quantity and quality it would reduce or increase 
according to its own wants. This would automatically bring 
about a restriction of international trade to the actual requirements 
of the countries interested in it. 

From a theoretical point of view Free Trade all round would 
undoubtedly be the best solution, as rationalising methods would 
then govern all trade, and production would be limited to actual 
demand. From a practical point of view, however, the disappear- 
ance of all tariffs and customs would ruin Europe and destroy in- 
numerable existences. The proposal made lately that a universal 
monopoly for wheat should be given to Canada, the States and the 
Argentine, would do away with all peasant holdings in Europe very 
shortly. Rationalisation and simplification very often have a deadly 
effect on man’s life. In Russia peasant life is now being uprooted on 
a large scale, thanks to the introduction of rationalistic methods 
of production. 

The International League which I propose would not be in a 
position to influence the inner life of the countries joining it. 
Every year the members would examine their position and decide 
what they could export or import for the next twelve months. The 
figures would be given to the League’s head office at Geneva, and 
there a one-year or a five-years’ plan for the increase or curtailment 
of production would be made. Provision for unexpected demands 
would of course be necessary, and reserves up to a certain amount 
would have to be secured. At the present day large unsaleable 
stocks of wheat, rubber or oil form an unorganised reserve of 
this sort, their unrestricted growth, however, is a load on the 
market and a hindrance to any improvement of prices. Were they 
limited to a necessary reserve, and were production reduced after 
reaching this quantity further depressions on the market might 
be avoided. 

I look upon the present economic crisis as the gravest danger 
that European civilisation or culture has been exposed to since 
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Christianity laid its foundation. Only very decisive measures can 


- save the world from ruin. 


The elements that up to now have been the foundation of our 
political, cultural and economic life, have been in large measure 
swept away. Monarchy is disappearing; the upper classes and 
particularly the intellectual strata of humanity are losing their 
influence. The New Class that is replacing them believes 
no more in cultural values, but puts its faith in machinery 
and a mechanical ordering of our existence. The Bolshe- 
viks may be considered as an advanced type of the new 
primitive man who is growing up in all countries. Freed 
from the past, unhindered by tradition, these people believe in 
the unlimited possibilities of mechanical progress, in records 
against time and distance and in organisation. The super-capitalism 
they are aiming at must in time lead us to a world running auto- 
matically, in which the soul of man, and all that he has valued 
so far, has no more reason. A turning back from this line of 
progress, to which quite go per cent. of the growing generation 
all over the world are bound, is impossible. It should, however, 
be possible to deviate its course, to let it run on to territory where 
it need no longer so trenchantly affect the inner life of countries 
and individuals as it does now. ‘That is the principle which 
underlies this proposal for a system of World Unity in economic 
matters, coupled with a strongly developed and individualistic 
order of self-government, independence and freedom for all nations. 

It is interesting to consider the changes which a new inter- 
national order of this sort would bring about. A great deal of 
what is now the fundamental support of nationalism and its 
dangers would fall away automatically if commercial rivalry on 
the world’s markets were replaced by a combine, in which every 
nation would have its share, and which would regulate production 
and distribution in accordance with actual demand. No large 
armies or fleets would be wanted, when once the freedom of the 
seas became a necessary adjunct to the pooling of all interests 
in the world’s trade. Sea transport could always be carried on 
under the international flag of the Trade League and the 
belligerent’s right of search of merchant vessels in war time would 
soon become obsolete. 

Decentralisation of power and government would probably be 
one of the most fruitful consequences of our system. ‘The concep- 
tion of great world powers and their concomitant rivalry and 
struggle for supremacy would change, if every country were 
assured of a share in the world’s trade, and the granting of home 
rule offered greater possibilities for the prosperity and cultural 
progress of smaller bodies. Also colonial problems would find 
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a more equitable solution than they can at the present day. Many 
countries whose national pride bears the domination of a foreign 
race ever more reluctantly would submit willingly to the rules and 
regulations of a world League, in which they would be given the 
same rights and advantages as all other nations. 

Decentralisation of this sort would do much to counteract the 
dangers of Bolshevism, international socialistic movements and 
also large capitalistic forms of business which are now menacing 
the world. A less aggressive spirit against traditional values, 
above all against religious belief, would prevail as soon as that 
part of life which chiefly concerns the modern mind—bent 
on technical progress and nothing else—was allowed to run its 
course and was guided only in such direction that it could no 
longer endanger the freedom and individual existence of mankind. 

I quite realise that my proposals are nothing more than an 
introduction to a new line of thought and action, and also that 
they must be developed and improved upon before they can 
definitely become an element of the world’s progress. It is only 
by a very efficient counterbalance to the world of super-capitalism 
growing up around us that we can hope to be saved from the 
mechanisation of our life, from tyranny such as the world has 
never known and from cultural death. 

ALEXANDER Hoyos. 


RECOELECTIONS OF SIR GEORGE 
TREVEEVAN. 


O form of prose literature is more to my taste than 

biography. I devour biographies, autobiographies, and bio- 

graphical essays of all lengths and sizes, from ‘Tacitus’ 
Life of Agricola to Lockhart’s Scott, or from the vignettes of Hazlitt 
and Bagehot to Moore’s Byron, Trevelyan’s Macaulay and 
Morley’s Gladstone. It is enough for me that they be well written, 
and about some person of our own or past times who excites 
one’s interest. If the book or essay happens to describe a con- 
temporary, whom we have known and admired, the pleasure is 
naturally enhanced; for it brings back in retrospect some of the 
happiest moments in our own lives. 

George Macaulay Trevelyan’s Memoir of his father, fulfilling 
as it does all these conditions, has given me more enjoyment than 
any similar composition that I have read in recent years. It is 
equally attractive in matter, form and style. It tells the story of 
an eager and high-minded politician, of a fine scholar, a brilliant 
man of letters, whose name and fame are inscribed imperishably 
on the roll of great English writers by his Early History of Charles 
James Fox and his Life of Macaulay. No one who knew Sir George 
Trevelyan can doubt that this Memoir conveys not only a well- 
drawn outline of his life and writings, but also an authentic impress, 
lively and veracious, of his character and tastes and friendships. 
The piety of a son is happily blended with ‘‘ the freedom of 
history.” 

My only complaint is on the score of size. There are but one 
hundred and fifty-three pages of large type, and less than twenty 
of excerpts from letters, against the seven hundred and twenty 
closely-printed pages of Macaulay’s Life. Again, of the hundred 
and fifty-three pages, the first sixty only bring us to the end of 
Trevelyan’s Cambridge career; and of the remainder only a very 
small fraction is concerned with the thirty years that he spent in the 
House of Commons as an active and public-spirited private Member, 
or as a Minister of the Crown. Some day, perhaps, we shall have 
a more adequate account of his political campaigns—he was a fine 
platform speaker—of his contributions to Reform, and of his work 
as an administrator. In any case, I would plead for a larger selec- 
tion from his letters in some future edition of the book. 

It is difficult for a son to paint the portrait of a father. There 
must be lights and shades; and art or truth may require what 
piety and affection would conceal. Nevertheless, Professor 
Trevelyan has succeeded. And he has succeeded because, like his 
father, he has the artistic as well as the historic sense. 
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George Otto Trevelyan was born, like his friends Morley and 
Bryce, in 1838—six years after the Reform Bill, and eight years 
before the Repeal of the Corn Laws. Bred in a public atmosphere 
of Free Trade and national economy, he inherited the fearless and 
impetuous spirit of Sir Charles Trevelyan, his father; learning in 
his boyhood to admire the devotion to duty, the scrupulous vigi- 
lance over public money, and the zeal for administrative reform, 
which marked the career of that great civil servant in India and 
afterwards at the Treasury. From his uncle, Macaulay, he imbibed 
a passion for literature, and especially for the classics. At Harrow 
and Trinity, Cambridge, he read hard and shone with exceptional 
brilliance in a brilliant group of scholars. At both he made life- 
long friends. 

Touching religion, we are told that the battle for sectarian 
equality interested him far more than theological contro- 
versies. Harrow, Cambridge, Macaulay, his father, John Bright, 
Montagu Butler, and later on James Bryce, all played their part 
in the formation of his opinions. He had the genius of friendship, 
and he enjoyed also intimate political associations and correspon- 
dences with men like Harcourt, Spencer, Morley, Rosebery and 
President Roosevelt. Nothing in this Memoir is better than the 
story of Cambridge and Trinity, which began for Trevelyan in 
October, 1857. We are told that ‘‘ all his life long he felt towards 
Trinity as an Athenian towards Athens.’? At Trinity he made 
close friendships with the Sidgwicks, Edward Bowen, Henry Jack- 
son, Jebb and Sir George Young. Calverley and Shilleto (his coach) 
were famous Cambridge scholars of the time, and Macaulay was 
as keenly interested in all that went on as if he were an 
undergraduate. I remember well a story Sir George once told me 
about Calverley’s Carmen Saeculare, which must have come out in 
1857 or 1858. At the end of the term, he brought this brilliant 
Latin farrago, or satura, to Macaulay at Holly Lodge. When they 
came to the lines warning freshmen against Bacon’s manillas : 

O fumose puer, nimium ne crede Baconi: 

Manillas vocat; hoc praetexit nomine caules, 
Macaulay stopped him and said: ‘‘ No Roman would have said 
“manillas ’ ; he would have said ‘ manillanos ’—‘ the cheroots from 
Manilla.’ ’’ Sir George mentioned this to me in proof of the fine 
Latinity which Macaulay kept bright and polished to the end. 

Trevelyan’s relations with Shilleto are described in several amus- 
ing pages. The famous coach took in good part even the ribaldry 
of “the Cambridge Dionysia.’? He might well be proud of a 
scholar whose talents were entertaining the whole University. 
From that time onwards the great writers of Greece and Rome were 
Trevelyan’s constant companions. Right down to his extreme old 
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age he was reading and re-reading them with perpetual delight. 
At eighty-eight (in July 1926) he wrote to me: “I am now finishing 
Suetonius for the fourth time this century. He grows on me every 
time. I love his allusions to the oral testimony of his father and 
grandfather and their contemporaries. And I have again finished 
Thucydides, and gone straight on to the Hellenica. But Xenophon 
is not Thucydides. I never felt more certain of any literary posi- 
tion than that Thucydides wrote the eighth book, and had not time 
to touch it up, and (happily enough) not to add any speeches.” 
His son says: “‘ He seemed to us [his children] to be for ever 
reading the Greek dramatists, Thucydides and Livy. And he 
brought to the perusal of Cicero’s letters the same affectionate 
intimacy with the personalities of that great period of history which 
he felt for the not wholly dissimilar aristocrats and politicians 
whose social life he has pictured in the Early History of Charles 
James Fox.’’ 

A visit to India, when the memories of the Indian Mutiny were 
still fresh, produced Competition Wallah and Cawnpore, which will 
always be literary landmarks of Anglo-Indian society and condi- 
tions in that stirring time. He was then only twenty-six or twenty- 
seven. On his return, London society opened its doors to him. 
Great Whig houses welcomed him not merely for his talents and 
conversation, but because he was also in their sense an aristocrat by 
birth and inherited wealth. What helped to turn him into a 
political Radical was no doubt the admiration he conceived for John 
Bright, with whom he sat through the exciting debates of 1866. 
This combination of society Whig and political Radical comes out 
in the last and most brilliant of his poetical effusions: Ladies in 
Parliament, from which there are quotations on pages 69 and 74. 
To these I may add another passage which I have always admired. 
It has all the vigour and fire of Ivry or the Armada, He 
is describing the defeat of the Liberal Reform Bill of 1866, by a 
combination of Conservatives with the Whig seceders or Adulla- 
mites. At first their army seemed strong, bold and united: 


But in the pageant all is bright, and, till the shock we feel, 

We learn not what is burnished tin, and what is tempered steel. 

When comes the push of charging ranks, when spear and buckler 
clash, 

Then snaps the shaft of treacherous fir, then holds the trusty 
ash. 

And well the fatal truth we knew when sounds of lawless fight 

In baleful concert down the line came pealing from our right, 

Which in the hour of sorest need upon our centre fell, 

Where march the good old houses still that love the people well. 

As to and fro our battle swayed in terror, doubt, and shame, 

Like wolves among the huddled flock the Tory vanguard came. 
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A moment yet with shivered blade, torn scarf, and pennon reft 

Imperial Gladstone turned to bay amidst our farthest left, 

Where, shoulder tight to shoulder set, fought on in sullen pride 

The veterans staunch who drink the streams of Tyne, and Wear, 
and Clyde. 


My own recollections of Sir George Trevelyan begin just before 
the Boer War, when I became a fairly frequent guest at his London 
house in Grosvenor Crescent, and at his country homes in War- 
wickshire and Northumberland. Wallington, Sir George’s 
Northumbrian home, is finely described in the Memoir. My first 
visit to it was in the autumn of 1897, when I was emerging 
from Oxford. My host was very kind to me, and seemed to enjoy 
taking me round the garden and the grounds. I have a note about 
his talk on that occasion, which ran on politics and literature. I 
took an opportunity of asking him what he thought of Matthew 
Arnold. He knew Arnold well, and liked him on the whole, 
describing him as ‘“‘ the only egotist I ever knew who was really 
good company.”’ 

The Welcombe Estate, where Sir George and Lady Trevelyan 
lived in the winter months, is close to Stratford-on-Avon. My 
memories of Welcombe are as pleasant as my memories of Walling- 
ton. On the first night of my first visit (February 8th, 1908) I 
wrote home to my father: ‘‘ This is classic ground; for Shake- 
speare owned the tithes of the Welcombe estate and bought some 
freeholds round about here in 1604.’’ ‘The footpath to Welcombe 
must have been the prettiest walk out of Stratford, except the one 
by the banks of the Avon, and Shakespeare as a boy almost 
certainly wandered frequently over these lands. The house (‘‘ the 
too vast mansion ’’ of the Memoir) struck me as very fine, but far 
too large. They told me it had forty bedrooms, and the one wing 
which they used seemed enormous. On the first afternoon of my 
visit, the author of Garibaldi took me a walk to Cropton Hall, 
one of the seats of the Gunpowder Plot Conspiracy; and in the 
evening Sir George conversed on many subjects. He was then 
working on the later volumes of his American Revolution, and pre- 
paring a final edition of his Life of Macaulay. He told me how, 
soon after the publication of Macaulay’s Life, he was put up for 
the Atheneum Club, and was in some risk of being blackballed, 
his chief offence being the active part he had taken in bringing 
about the abolition of Army Purchase. ‘There was a tragedy in 
connection with this ballot. Walter Bagehot, to ensure his young 
friend’s election, had stayed all day at the Club. The weather was 
cold; he took a late train to his home at Langport, and on the 
journey caught a chill which proved fatal. This ended Sir 
George’s first interest in the Economist, and brought him to dis- 
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cuss with me the policy I was then pursuing in the editorial chair. 
He was as anxious as I was that Campbell-Bannerman’s Govern- 
ment should carry out its pledges of economy, especially in arma- 
ments; for the military and naval estimates had been swollen by 
the Boer War. He attributed the hesitation and indecision of the 
Cabinet on this subject to the Prime Minister’s character. 
“C. B.,” he said, ‘‘is very shrewd and loyal, but has never 
had the capacity to command, and is always willing to take 
responsibility for things he disapproves of.’ ‘This threw light 
upon the continuance of bloated armaments and our disappointing 
policy at The Hague. 

Next morning, Sir George took me all round the place, and told 
me much about the history of the estate. One of the few things 
known about Shakespeare is that he said to somebody who went 
up to London from Stratford to take evidence about enclosures : 
““T could not bear to see Welcombe enclosed.’”? On the same occa- 
sion, I think, Shakespeare spoke of a two-mile hedge, which runs 
across the estate past a field called Salisbury Piece to a dingle. 
My host showed me the hedge and the Piece and the dingle. 
Another treasured possession on the estate is the barn of the farm- 
house where Shakespeare’s grandfather lived. 

At this time, Sir George was full of literary work. Besides 
his American Revolution, he was making some interesting additions 
to the Life of Macaulay, and asked me whether I thought he should 
put his little pamphlet on Macaulay’s marginal notes into an 
appendix. I said I thought it far too good for an appendix, and 
urged him to make it a chapter. Afterwards he consulted Morley 
on the point, who agreed with me, and Sir George then acted on 
this advice. 

During this visit he talked a good deal about the Greek lyric 
poets, particularly Simonides and Tyrtaeus, of whom he was espe- 
cially fond. One of his Homeric stories is worth repeating. A 
Cambridge scholar (Jebb, I think) had once remarked to Sir George 
that the finest of all Homeric lines is that describing the fall of 
the Charioteer : 


a uA vr / € /, 
Kéiro peyas peyardwott AedacpEevos umTorvvawy 


Sir George repeated this to Mr. Gladstone, but added that it was 
one of the stock lines of Homer, which frequently followed the fall 
of a small knight or charioteer in battle. Mr. Gladstone said 
quickly : ‘‘ No, I think not—it only appears once.”” On looking it 
up, Sir George found that Mr. Gladstone was right. 

In one of these talks, Sir George branched off into reminiscences 
of London society in mid-Victorian days. He admitted to having 
been a very fashionable young man in the sixties when he visited 
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most of the great houses, and knew most of the great hostesses— 
the Duchess of Cleveland, Lady Margaret Beaumont and others. 
He sometimes stayed with the Lord Rothschild of that time at 
Mentmore, where he met, among others, Bernal Osborne. His two 
personal cronies in Parliament at first were Sir Wilfred Lawson 
and Edward Leatham—a brother-in-law of John Bright, who was 
member for Huddersfield. Leatham, who lived some time at 
Whitley Beaumont, was a splendid host and a brilliant speaker, 
but he spoilt his success by over-elaboration, and ended by com- 
mitting all his speeches to memory. 
August of the same year found me at Wallington. I wrote: 


Sir George is far better in health and spirits than when I 
was last here about eight years ago. He works three hours 
every day (9-12) writing, and (I should think) reads about three 
more. He has been much interested in J. E. Cairnes’ book 
on the Slave Power which I lent him. His talk is (naturally) 
much about the eighteenth century and especially the American 
War. He is very eager with proofs that the war was unpopular 
in England. One is that so many of our generals refused 
to serve. 

I asked them at dinner one night who they thought was 
the man in the last 150 years whose reputation had fallen most 
short of his merits and deserts. I said I had a man in mind. 
Sir G. T. after ransacking his memory a minute or two gave 
it up, and I suggested Sir James Mackintosh. ‘‘ Well,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I don’t agree with you; but Macaulay did. He had 
an immense admiration for Mackintosh, and until his own 
history had made such a success he had an almost morbid 
fear that he might prove a second Mackintosh—a failure, that 
is to say, in the world’s eye.”’ 

The author’s share from first to last of the history was 
$85,000! Macaulay was very generous and gave huge tips. 
Everything he had was good and he paid top prices as he was 
no bargainer. His wine cellar, which he left to Sir George, 
contained a hundred dozen of 1848 Lafitte. M. was an extra- 
ordinary walker as things went then. He would walk to 
Greenwich for dinner and then walk back. He liked to spend 
a few weeks every year on the Continent, taking, as he said, 
the language of the country with him. He read German, 
Spanish, Italian and Portuguese fluently. 

Sir George admires John Morley’s life of Gladstone im- 
mensely. ‘‘ By far his greatest book.’? He won’t hear of 
the Frenchmen, Diderot, etc., being preferred. He knew it 
would be a success, but it surprised his anticipations. He 
read it in two months at the rate of thirty pages a day, and 
said it revealed to him the whole difference between an Oxford 
and a Cambridge man. Macaulay could not possibly have led 
Gladstone’s life, and he, Trevelyan, could not possibly have 
written it. 


He thinks his own life of Macaulay gained by being written 
under pressure. 
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In the autumn I crossed the Atlantic for the first time. Just 
before starting I received a letter from Sir George in reply to 
one of mine. I must have touched upon the problem of investments, 
in which Sir George, like his uncle, Macaulay,* always took a keen 
interest. It may serve as an example of his epistolary style : 


Wallington, September Ist, 1908. 
Dear Hirst, 

I am greatly interested in hearing that you are going to 
America, and we both look forward to you and Mrs. Hirst 
coming to Welcombe any time after the New Year, and telling 
us all about it. I have not got Macaulay’s Lessing. I have 
his Paul Louis Courier—a kindred soul to Lessing, under sore 
disadvantages—and have two paragraphs about him in the last 
chapter. The book comes out, I think, in October: and I 
shall duly send you a copy, as ‘‘ the only begetter’’ of the 
sixteenth chapter. Prussian Fours are a remarkable stock. If 
only Frederic, or his father, were keeping an eye on their 
Treasury! As an old man, who is investing for heirs, I am 
not sure that I would not prefer L. & N.W.R. Preference at 
112. There is this about American Railways that, when they 
have fallen to a certain point, they begin to go up; and nothing 
else seems (to) do anything except go down. Bless you for 
what you say about the Lays of Rome. I am coming to 
London for a day or two early in October, to speak at the 
Book dinner on the oth. 

Yours very sincerely, 
G. O. TREVELYAN. 


Soon after my return from New York the promised invitation to 
Welcombe arrived ! and I transcribe a few notes written at the time 
(January 16th, 1909) : 

I got here in time for lunch, and we have been down to 
Stratford. Sir George showed me church and school and the 
Shakespeare houses with great zest. 

His favourite answer to the Baconians is the chancel, with 
the original bust and verses, and the fact that the best space 
in the church is occupied by tombstones of the Shakespeare 
family. 

Macaulay, he says, had a tremendous admiration for Shelley 
at a time when no Shelley cult existed. 

He told a story about Wordsworth and Macaulay. Some 
professed Wordsworthians having upbraided him for his lack 
of appreciation of their idol, Macaulay began to inquire, and 
found that he was the only one in the company who had read 
The Excursion ! 

Sir George has had lots of correctionst of Macaulay’s Life, 
mostly quite small; one from a clergyman in Jamaica, who 
points out that ‘‘ Queen’s College,’’ Cambridge, should be 
“* Queens’ College,’? Cambridge. It has been there from the 


* Macaulay, he once told me, never made a bad investment. 
+ He has made them already in a second edition which he thinks is very 


nearly absolutely correct. 
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first, and Sir G. never knew that there were two queens to the 
foundation. : 

Sir George is now going through Plato’s dialogues. He read 
thirteen pages this morning ‘‘ with his feet in the fender. 
He uses Macaulay’s edition with Macaulay’s appreciations 
written in at the end of each. ; 

Welcombe is 6,000 acres and Wallington 12,000. Sir George 
loves talking about his investments. He removed a big holding 
from Illinois on hearing that Harriman had got control, and 
put it into Hill Lines—Northern Pacific and another. 


Towards the end of September 1909, I again visited Wallington. 
Among the guests was Sir Stewart Bailey, who had been 
in India during the mutiny. Accordingly the table talk 
ran largely on Indian subjects from Clive to Morley, who was 
just then completing his Reforms. But Sir George found time to 
discuss ‘‘ the People’s Budget ’’ and the Dreadnoughts. He dis- 
liked the naval outburst as much as I did. Ignorance of naval 
affairs among statesmen, he declared, had cost the country twenty 
millions a year. The Lloyd George budget would take a large slice 
from his income. But he accepted it philosophically, telling me with 
a smile that Lady Trevelyan and his three sons shared the enthu- 
siasm it had roused in the radical wing of the Liberal Party. We 
had a delightful talk in the library about Macaulay’s books, and 
he read aloud to me the first part of Pompey’s dream in Lucan’s 
Pharsalia, to mark the music and melody of those splendid lines. 

A letter from Lord Morley congratulating his son on the first 
Garibaldi volume had given Sir George immense pleasure. Morley’s 
letters, he said, are unique. ‘‘ Every one of them has an air of 
distinction. ‘There is an effort, just enough, but not too much, to 
lift it out of the natural and the commonplace.’’ ‘There are other 
records and letters from which I had intended to quote; but I have 
nearly reached the limit of my space. 

During my last visit to Wallington before the war, in September 
1913, I wrote: “‘ Wallington as beautiful and Sir George as delight- 
ful as ever. He has been showing me the garden. Keith’s sweet 
peas are marvellous.’? Some time before this I had written to him 
about Ticknor’s Life. He had devoured it. ‘‘ For two or three 
months,’ he said, ‘‘ I could talk of little else than Ticknor.”’ 

He complimented me on the Economist—from which he said he 
seldom differed. We little thought of what was to happen 
to economy less than a year later in a catastrophe which swept 
away all our foundations, justified all our fears, and destroyed 
all hope of national prosperity and international peace. With this 
I may part for the present from a fine scholar, a writer of genius, 
a fascinating talker, a great Liberal of the old school, and a staunch 
friend. F. W. Hirst. 


Vie ot RUGGLE* FOR SECURITY. 
() N a Sunday in summer the cafés of the little town of Verdun 


are crowded with tourists with wet, mud-splashed boots. 

They have been led through a mile or two of the damp 
underground passages in the fantastic citadel where, throughout 
the war, thousands of men lived like insects which seldom peer 
out of their burrows at the light of day. The tourists remember 
one of Verdun’s claims to notoriety—in 1916 it saw the most 
terrible fighting that has ever been known between the French 
and the Germans, and that is saying a good deal since in the last 
thousand years the Franco-German struggle for ‘‘ security ’’ has 
brought the two peoples into conflict in most of the European wars, 
about which we Anglo-Saxons read vague details in our school 
history books. ‘The tourists forget Verdun’s other claim—in 843 
it saw the signature of a treaty to put an end once and for all 
to wars between the French and the Germans, or rather, between 
the Western and the Eastern Franks, for it is by that treaty that 
France and Germany were given their national existences. ‘‘’That’s 
that,’ said the delegates to themselves, as they went back con- 
tentedly to their castles. It is not easy to argue convincingly with 
a cynic as you scramble among the ruins of the colossal concrete 
forts to the East of Verdun, built to protect the descendants of 
the Western Franks from the descendants of their Hastern 
brethren. 

The Versailles Peace has not succeeded where those forts failed. 
Almost every political crisis which has arisen since its signature 
has been due, directly or indirectly, to French anxiety lest 
Germany should become too strong. Even such questions as 
reparations and disarmament are political, however much we may 
pretend they are technical—if Germany pays no more reparations 
she may become dangerously rich; if she is free to re-arm she may 
become dangerously strong. So the clauses of the Treaty are 
once more to be strengthened by steel and concrete. In the 
seventeenth century Vauban, the greatest of military engineers, 
built a magnificent system of fortifications for the eastern frontier 
of France, and now, after a war to end war, enormous credits are 
voted by the Chamber of Deputies in Paris for a new system to 
resist all the new engines of destruction with which science can help 
man to commit suicide. 

What are the roots of this Franco-German mistrust? How can 
we dig them out and destroy them? Or must they, every so often, 
lead to secret treaties and alliances, to competition in armaments, 
to the waging of war until one country or the other is so weakened 
that it is compelled to accept the other’s terms, however harsh 
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they may be? After all, there is so little racial difference between 
the Germans of the Rhineland and the Frenchmen of Lorraine. 
There is no strategic frontier to divide them, as there is between 
Germany and Bohemia, Austria and Italy, France and Spain. We 
have heard often enough that the only safe frontier for France is 
the Rhine, but a river is a division only between primitive peoples. 
No man, however keen his power of observation, could discover 
striking differences between the little towns on the right and left 
banks of the Rhine—each has its cherry orchards, its vineyards 
and its ruined castle towering above it, and there’s not, as the 
saying goes, a pin to choose between them. ‘There are, perhaps, 
only seventy-five miles of natural frontier between the two coun- 
tries—the upper reaches of the river with the Black Forest on the 
east and the Vosges Mountains on the west. The early Franco- 
German struggles were not between rival races, but between rival 
kings. Even as late as the fifteenth century the students of the 
Sorbonne University were grouped in ‘‘ nations ’’? which bore very 
little relation to national frontiers. Englishmen and Germans 
worked with Frenchmen from the north; Italians with Frenchmen 
from the south. 

And then the bacillus of “ security ’’ became active. France 
must extend her frontiers to the Rhine. From Richelieu to Foch 
politicians and generals have been obsessed by the idea. 
Admittedly it would look better on the map, for a river always 
finishes off a frontier nicely, but it is strategy rather than 
esthetic geography that the Frenchman has in mind. Despite the 
development of aviation and the knowledge that in another war 
one bombing plane could do more damage by its distribution of 
‘“ blistering ’? gas than a brigade of infantry, the Rhine frontier 
has become synonymous, in the minds of many Frenchmen, with 
‘“ security.’’? Every country occasionally loses its head, runs amok 
for one cause or another, and at recurrent periods the passion for 
“ security ’? robs the French of their sense of proportion. ‘That 
passion drove Louis XIV to undo most of the good work done by 
Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin, who had destroyed, by the 
Treaty of Westphalia, all the hopes of the Hapsburgs. He 
proceeded, far more thoroughly than most figures in history, to 
live up to his motto, for it was seul contre tous. His greed lost him 
his allies, and in the absence of allies he lost as much power by 
the Treaty of Utrecht as Austria had done by the Treaty of West- 
phalia sixty-five years before. 

That same desire for ‘‘ security’? had much to do with the 
achievements of Napoleon. For him the Left Bank of the Rhine 
was not enough: he must have the Right Bank as well, and he 
established the Confederation of the Rhine which grouped under 
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his control all the little princelings whose boorish imitations of the 
Court of Versailles had made them a laughing-stock during the 
second half of the eighteenth century. And the Right Bank was 
not enough, so he proceeded to defeat Prussia at the Battle of Jena 
and Austria at the battle of Wagram. But even this was not 
enough: Russia might still threaten French security, so that he 
had to carry out his disastrous march to Moscow, and, later, the 
British threat led to that final defeat at Waterloo. 

Why all these scraps of history? Because history has so often 
repeated itself that nobody who would hint at the future can 
avoid a hurried review of the past. Everything that has happened 
since the war of 1914-18 has happened before it. We have already 
seen how Marshal Foch had his predecessors in demanding a 
frontier along the Rhine, and the rigid policy of a patriot like 
Poincaré has endangered the sympathies of the allies of France 
just as did the policy of that other patriot, Louis XIV, before him. 
The Treaty of Versailles did not give France all she demanded 
in the way of territory, so the Government encouraged Separatist 
movements in the Rhineland, even in Bavaria, just as did this 
same Louis and, after him, Napoleon. It was Napoleon’s attack 
on Prussia which led to the growth of an acutely Nationalist feeling 
in Germany, and few Frenchmen would deny to-day that their 
post-war policy, however justified it may have been, has encouraged 
the violent nationalism of the ‘‘ Nazis.’’? Was the last war, then, 
with its ten millions of dead, merely one more turn of the wheel 
which brings us into battle at stated periods of human develop- 
ment with the same mathematical certainty as the passage of some 
comet across the field of our vision? 

To answer that question we have to analyse the French demand 
for ‘‘ security.”? To a great extent, of course, it is due to the 
fear of war—the fathers of men who fought in the defence of 
French soil between 1914 and 1918 fought for the same purpose 
and over the same ground in 1870 and 1871. But since the invasion 
of Gaul by Julius Cesar the inhabitants of France have been at 
least as fond of fighting as other people, and yet their anxiety 
about safety has been much more insistent. It is all summed up 
in one phrase of Napoleon’s—‘‘ The real strength of the Republic 
of France must in future lie in preventing any idea which does not 
belong to it from raising its head.’”’ In other words, the country 
whose revolution has been the main incentive to economic and 
political progress for well over a century has itself become the 
most conservative country on earth. Once we realise that, we 
realise the causes of the Franco-German rivalry ; Germany loves 
change and France loathes it. 

This was less obvious before the war when politics confused the 
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issue. France had been defeated in 1870 and, being a proud 
nation, a desire for revenge supplemented an unsatisfied thirst for 
security. Lorraine and part of Alsace were French in feeling and 
must become French in fact. And the material development of 
Germany menaced a dislocation of the economic balance of power, 
just as the relative success of the Russian Five-Year Plan has 
contributed to the dislocation of to-day. Few people then appre- 
ciated the underlying spiritual rivalry—in France there was only 
a middle class composed of individuals with little civic sense; in 
Germany middle-class individualism was being crushed by the 
military caste, by the trade unions and by the capitalists. Ger- 
many was proud of her municipal baths, her discipline and her 
schools ; France was proud of her food, her wines and the freedom 
of her citizens. In the one country the individual was nothing ; in 
the other he was everything, and in each he looked upon himself 
as a pioneer of civilisation. 

Since the war this contrast has become patent to all. How else 
could one explain the French thesis that a treaty is sacred and 
should stand untouched, despite the passage of time? How else 
could one explain some of the architectural or literary atrocities 
perpetrated in Germany in order to be in the vanguard of progress ? 
It is natural enough for the French to build their fortresses, for 
the early development of their civilisation was frequently menaced 
by invasions of the “‘ barbarians’’ from the East. It may be 
argued that while Germany was ruled by a monarch as fond of 
military trappings as Wilhelm II, she was as dangerous to France 
as France had been to Germany under Louis XIV. But it would 
be probably still more reasonable to look upon her as a danger 
now that she has escaped from the strait-jacket of militarism, for she 
is opposed to everything which France upholds. 

Never, perhaps, was the conflict of ideas between France and 
Germany greater than to-day. Germany is spendthrift, for the 
period of inflation and the constant danger of its return have wiped 
out the desire to save, which is perhaps the most characteristic 
feature of France. She shows no respect for the strict bourgeois 
respectability which, despite Montmartre and the Latin Quarter, 
is so deeply rooted in French minds. The development of her 
social legislation is such that, to quote an able French writer, 
Pierre Viénot,* ‘‘ the (German) worker regards the freedom to 
escape individually from his class by education or thrift as an 
illusion . . . he wants to make individuals equal by equalising the 
classes.’ Most dangerous of all, in French eyes, Germany has 
studied the Russian experiment closely and with no great fear—five 
million voters supported the Communist at the first ballot for the 
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Presidential Election in March, and the rank and file of the 
“Nazis ’’ are much nearer to the ruthlessness of Bolshevism than 
they are to the policy of the capitalists who finance them. 

One cannot put back the clock. Pursers on transatlantic liners 
do it, it is true, in order to confirm scientists and schoolboys in 
their belief that the world goes round, but even they are not able 
to make yesterday succeed to-day. We must go forward, and this 
elementary fact weighs the balance down heavily on the side of 
Germany. ‘The world will not remain in awed immobility lest a 
gust of fresh air should destroy French civilisation. Much that is 
good and beautiful must go, in the same way as the dignified 
houses of the seventeenth century have gone to make room for the 
concrete business palaces of to-day. But the coming generations 
will prefer life to death. It is not a mere matter of chance that 
the countries which desire change, such as Italy and Germany, 
are governed by young men, and those that dislike it, such as Great 
Britain and France, by old ones. There are, of course, exceptions, 
but it is safe to suggest that the two politicians whose influence 
had most weight in France during the last five years were Raymond 
Poincaré, born in 1860, and the late Aristide Briand, born in 1862, 
while their opposite numbers in Germany were Heinrich Briining, 
born in 1885, Adolf Hitler, born in 1889, and the late Gustav 
Stresemann, born in 1878. As against this a certain respect for 
honesty compels one to add that Tardieu, the French Premier, is 
fifty-six, while Hindenburg, the President of the German Repub- 
lic, is eighty-four, but the generalisation is not less accurate than 
most generalisations. The tendency in Germany to let young men 
control affairs is roughly as strong as the opposite tendency in 
France. 

There is one other factor of the greatest importance which 
strengthens the German hand. It is—or it seems to be—in the 
political interests of France to maintain all those clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty which give her power to keep Germany in 
subjection, but it is in the economic interests of the rest of the 
world to modify most of those clauses as rapidly as possible. 
We are learning, in a very bitter school, that we can no longer 
afford to ‘‘ play politics.’? Politics poisons the atmosphere and 
kills trade, but without trade we ourselves perish, so that politics 
must go! In other words, the longer it takes the Frenchman to 
change his conception of security and his method of obtaining 
it, the more difficult it becomes even for the warmest friends 
of France to stand by her without starving. 

It has become a matter of secondary importance whether France 
or Germany has justice on her side—probably they both have. 
In the reparation controversy France may argue that Germany 
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is potentially very rich, since she has borrowed more money from 
the United States than she has paid out to her ex-enemies. 
Germany may argue that she has paid France more money in 
reparations than France has spent on restoring her devastated 
lands—a statement the truth of which is open to dispute. Or 
again, in the disarmament controversy, France may argue that 
she dare not reduce her army while Great Britain and the United 
States refuse to give her more detailed guarantees of protection 
than the former gave by the Locarno Treaty and they both gave 
by the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact. Germany may argue that 
she was only disarmed after the Versailles Conference as a 
preliminary to a general disarmament which has not been carried 
out. But these arguments are academic. They merely distract atten- 
tion from the real issue, which is this. Is the Versailles Treaty to 
be modified sufficiently rapidly to satisfy 65,000,000 Germans or 
sufficiently slowly to give a feeling of security to their 40,000,000 
French neighbours? Or can a happy mean be found which will 
leave both countries only moderately discontented? Germany 
cannot be kept too poor to fight, for the continued payment of 
reparations adds to the one-way stream of gold and goods which 
harms the victors as much as the vanquished. Germany cannot 
be kept too disarmed to fight, for France could only stop her 
by a renewed occupation of the Ruhr. Besides no reasonable being 
believes that the world can continue to pay over £900,000,000 
a year on armaments which so obviously do not spell security. 
Sooner or later people will draw the obvious conclusions from the 
fact that Great Britain, France and Germany, who increased their 
armaments expenditure by almost 70 per cent. between 1908 and 
1913, were involved in the following year in the worst war in 
history. Unless Paris and Berlin can agree we shall soon be 
helpless spectators in a race between world bankruptcy and world 
war. And it will be of very little importance to us which wins, 
for the one would be as disastrous as the other. 

Of course it is a gloomy outlook, and we gain nothing by 
pretending that it is not. But there are favourable factors. Every 
month of delay drives thousands of middle-class Germans into 
the ranks of revolution, but it also gives thousands of Frenchmen, 
whose fathers thought only of politics, an interest in economics. 
Perhaps there will be enough of the latter to save the former from 
any suicidal act. Every month brings more people to realise that 
the developments of science, of aviation, of the radio lessen the 
importance of geographical frontiers, so that the Rhine should 
conjure up before men’s minds only a beautiful river flowing 
through beautiful country, and no longer a barrier of hatred 
between two highly civilised races. Every month more power in 
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France and in Germany passes into the hands of younger men 
who saw enough of the last war to prefer more sensible methods 
of settling international disputes. 

The other day I watched a clown trying in vain to perform 
a complicated trick with a bicycle. After his tenth failure he 
turned with an apologetic smile to the audience. ‘‘ Where there’s 
no hope,”’ he said, “‘ there’s no hurry.’? Presumably the converse 
of this truth is equally true. The amicable solution of the 
problems of reparations, armaments, and general economic 
recovery must depend upon the speed with which influence can 
be taken out of the hands of those who believe in old-fashioned 
but tangible forms of ‘‘ security ’’ such as the changing of frontiers 
or the occupation of land with alien inhabitants. For security 
is not a game of political poker but a state of mind which has little, 
and will have less, to do with the facts of geography. 

VERNON BARTLETT. 


NATIONAL FINANCE AND THE 
DEPRESSION “OF ® 7 ADE. 
QO PPOSITION to the present Government has hitherto been 


mainly directed to the hardships inflicted on various sections 
of the community, notably to the ‘‘ economies’”’ in un- 
employed benefits. This is not to be wondered at. The sufferings of 
the unfortunate class compelled to face the problem of living on still 
straiter means must arouse the sympathy of every man and woman in 
the country. People, too, of greater but still modest means are faced 
for the first time with the need to find money to pay income-tax, or if 
in slightly easier circumstances by enormously increased demands. 

There is, however, another equally important aspect of the ques- 
tion. Even if we believe the changes made by Mr. MacDonald’s 
Cabinet fairly fulfil his promise to exact ‘‘ equality of sacrifice ”’ 
from all classes, is his the right way to meet the crisis? Or is it 
rather calculated to perpetuate and extend the evils out of which 
the crisis itself arose? If the latter, we have clearly nothing for 
which to thank the Government, which has at best purchased for 
us a temporary respite from our difficulties at the cost of a complete 
surrender to the forces of reaction. Mr. MacDonald gained nothing 
for Labour; Sir Herbert Samuel got little for Liberalism; Sir 
Henry Page Croft everything for Protection. 

In the fiscal year 1913-14 the amount brought under survey of 
the Inland Revenue Department for purposes of income-tax was 
#951 millions; in 1920-1 this had increased to £2,661 millions. 
This amount was no doubt swollen by the high prices and good 
trade of the first post-war years. These excess profits no longer 
being available, there was a sharp drop next year, and a smaller 
one when, in 1923-4, incomes from the Irish Free State were no 
longer included. After this they tended to increase until the 
American collapse of 1929. Even when the full weight of income- 
tax, super-tax and death duties is deducted, there was still an 
enormous increase in the share the income-tax paying classes 
received out of the national dividend as compared with what they 
received in pre-war days. 

The following tables will throw light on what was happening. 
The reader will notice that, though our principal industries were 
making very much smaller profits and often losing heavily, the 
amounts surveyed on the whole increased; while year by year the 
amounts charged with estate duty grew greater, ergo the dead 
weight of interest on government debt, on mortgages, debentures 
and bankers’ advances was becoming more burdensome than ever, 
especially in a time of falling prices. No doubt the general 
collapse in world trade since 1929 has caused very heavy losses 
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to these relatively sheltered sources of income; but that was sure to 
happen some day—after less well protected people had been ruined. 


* Amounts surveyed for Amounts charged for 

Income-Tax. Estate Duties. 

000 omitted. 000 omitted. 
1920-1 bly $2,661,182 re £391,346 
1921-2 sue 2,462,178 Ae 419,835 
1922-3 ae 2,353,184 os 431,198 
1923-4 2, 2,303,308 axe 441,896 
1924-5 ifs 2,400,725 se 461,135 
1925-6 2 2,336,890 te 456,390 
1926-7 sha 2,337,044 = 466,487 
1927-8 he B5AT6, 232 hs 511,070 


* From 1923-4 the figures do not include those of the Irish Free State. 


At the same time wages suffered an appalling reduction falling 
by ten and a half millions weekly during the years 1921, 1922 and 
1923. Since then they have continued relatively steady at the 
reduced figures, with on the whole a tendency to decline. 

Two processes are revealed by these figures, one a reduction in 
the wages of labour and the profits of the working capitalist and 
the holders of ordinary shares, and the other a steady increase 
in the proportion of the national income in money and still more, 
owing to the fall in prices in purchasing power, in that of the 
receivers of fixed incomes. Labour suffered first, having to submit 
to enormous reductions from 1921 to 1923, so that even the fall 
in prices would leave for Labour no net advantage, especially as, 
even then, we had a million unemployed receiving only the insur- 
ance benefits. But the active capitalist lost also, in spite of 
having to pay lower wages. ‘That, in itself, of course, meant less 
demand for his produce and constant strife with his employees, 
culminating in the general strike and colliery lockout in 1926. 
In looking for help to wage reductions, however, the working 
capitalist was aiming at the wrong target. That which was squeez- 
ing the life-blood of British industry was the dead hand of the 
usurer taking a toll three times as great as before the war from 

«the active agents of production. 

I am convinced that this enormous tribute for past loans cannot 
be paid, and that the continued attempt to do so can only result 
in the collapse of industry. In so far as the financial problems 
resulting from the war can be dealt with apart from a general 
agreement among the nations, a way must be found to reduce the 
amount of it to something like pre-war level. Our policy of 
deflation has erred in one direction as fatally as the corresponding 
inflation policy of France, Italy and Germany. At the close of 
the war all the European belligerents at least were faced with the 
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fact that they had borrowed far more money than they had any 
prospect of repaying. At the same time their currencies, being no 
longer artificially ‘“‘ pegged,’’ were over-valued. ‘They had been 
compelled to pay exorbitant prices for munitions during the war, 
and had borrowed vast sums from their own people and their allies 
in what, but for the pegging aforesaid, would have been heavily 
depreciated currencies. They met the position in two ways, the 
one cruel to the national creditor, the other grossly unfair to the 
nation itself. The Continental countries continued to inflate their 
currencies till the franc, the lira and the mark were worth only 
minute fractions of their nominal values; Great Britain, deter- 
mined to enable the pound to ‘‘ look the dollar in the face,’’ 
deflated till the pound rose to its pre-war position on the exchange, 
incidentally raising the burden of interest on the debt by 50 per 
cent. Both courses were unjust, especially the former; both were 
economically mischievous, especially the latter. The true course 
to pursue was to stabilise each currency as quickly as possible 
on the basis of the then existing rate of exchange. 

Now no conceivable way of dealing with the matter short of 
leaving it alone and doing nothing could be worse than the Conti- 
nental method of inflation. It was, however cruel and unjust, 
at least more realistic, more in accord with the necessities of the 
case than our method, which was that of doing nothing until the 
pound could be gradually worked up to its old par value again. 
Inflation meant cruel injustice to lenders, but it did get rid of the 
debt ; the nations went through the bankruptcy court and got their 
discharge. We, not perceiving that the debt burden must prove 
intolerable, made no attempt to find out a more humane way of 
reducing it and deflated, with disastrous consequences to employ- 
ment and the profits of creative enterprises. A great opportunity 
was lost when, at the close of the war, the pound was not stabilised 
at its then value. Mr. J. M. Keynes has quoted for us the verdict 
of Ricardo when, after the revolutionary wars, a similar problem 
faced us. The paper pound then was at a discount, I think of about 
Io per cent. Had it been greater, Ricardo admitted that he would 
have advised devaluation; but, as it was, he thought the change 
not worth while. It was clearly very much greater at the close 
of the Great War, and should, in common fairness to the taxpaying 
public, have been stabilised as quickly as possible, the national 
creditors receiving interest only on the real value of what they had 
lent during the war, with some fair consideration for possible 
holders of pre-war debt. The Coalition Government, then in office 
however, was talking nonsense about ‘‘ making Germany oma! 
and was not at all likely to adopt such a measure. The opportunity 
was accordingly lost. 
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Nevertheless there were many people seriously anxious about 
the position of the country. The Labour Party and many Liberals 
favoured a Capital Levy as a means of reducing the burden, and 
Lord, then Mr., Arnold and a member of the House of Commons, 
moved a resolution in Parliament in its favour. The motion was 
seconded by Sir Donald Maclean, the Liberal Leader in the 
House, so that we may conclude that the levy policy was then 
accepted by both the Labour and Free Liberal parties. I did not 
regard the proposal with absolute confidence, as I feared that such 
a levy could not be carried far enough to meet the appalling 
situation. But at any rate it would have done something, while 
it seemed at least to prove that the two parties realised that there 
was a terrible situation to be met, and one that required extra- 
ordinary measures. Briefly the country could not pay in per- 
petuity such an enormous tribute to the dead hand of the bond- 
holders, and could only strangle its industry by attempting to 
do so. 

Encouraged perhaps by the support given by Sir Donald 
Maclean, the Labour Party fought the General Election of 1923 
mainly on two issues—Free Trade and the Capital Levy. ‘This 
was the opportunity for the Liberals. They promptly dropped 
any advocacy of the Levy and fought the election on two negatives, 
as against the Tories ‘‘ No Protection”’ and as against Labour ‘‘ No 
Capital Levy.’’ ‘The result was a victory, not for them, but 
for their no policy ; for a House was elected which would neither 
adopt the false remedy of tariffs nor attempt to tackle the problem 
of the debt. Then the Labour Party did a thing of the wisdom 
of which I was very doubtful at the time, and in view of what 
has happened since I am convinced was a blunder. ‘The Tories 
had then the largest number of members of any party in the 
House. It was within the power of the Liberal and Labour Parties 
by combining to turn Mr. Baldwin’s Party out whenever they 
attempted to do any mischief. Mr. Baldwin, however, unwisely 
as I think, was anxious to retain office, and govern the country 
with a minority government. The Liberal Party, though the. 
smallest in numbers, clearly represented best the vote of the 
country which had provided a majority against either the Labour 
or the Tory programme. Labour had only to sit fast and keep 
a tight hold on their opponents, and it would not have been very 
long before they would have been returned to real power. Mean- 
time they would have been at least as effective in opposition as in 
office, with the Damocles Sword of defeat by a combination of their 
rivals hung over their heads. The question of the debt could 
not permanently be shelved; either for the Capital Levy or for 
some other effective method of dealing with it the country would 
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ere long be ripe, and the crisis of last autumn would have been 
avoided or dealt with in a more effective manner. 

The progressive parties thenceforth dropped the Capital Levy, 
and the second great opportunity to reduce the national burden 
was lost. Meantime, the workers suffered a heavy reduction of 
money wages which need not have taken place had the pound 
been devalued at the outset, and have now, it is to be feared, to 
face a further reduction through higher prices in their real wages. 
They have made their “‘ sacrifice ’’ for the nation twice over. Vast 
numbers of them also are unemployed, and will suffer still further 
from no fault of their own in reduction of insurance benefits. 
Thus the main safety valve against collapse will be choked and 
matters made worse than ever. 

I have called the unemployment benefits the main safety valve 
against collapse. Of course, it is a very unsatisfactory one. The 
problem of excessive unemployment is closely related to the other 
problem of the debt. Capitalism, even before the war, could never 
for long succeed in distributing in any effective manner the wealth 
which the community produced, still less the far greater wealth 
which science, engineering and chemistry had rendered possible 
with proper organisation. Hence we had the “‘ trade cycle ’’ with 
periods of comparative prosperity varied by others of depression 
and widespread unemployment. ‘This was in itself a condemnation 
of the system under modern conditions when man’s powers for 
producing wealth were rapidly increasing. ‘The needs of mankind 
and its power to supply them are no less in bad times than in 
good, while our power to produce wealth is no less. It is a 
tragic failure, then, that any one willing to work should ever 
be unable to get work so long as anyone goes short of necessary 
or useful things. Mr. John Hobson has explained over and 
over again during the last forty years the reason for this failure, 
and as far as I know no one has hitherto made any serious 
attempt to answer his arguments. When some competent econo- 
mist does so, it will be interesting to hear what he makes of 
his case. 

When any sale is made or any wages are paid no loss of purchas- 
ing power occurs. The seller or the wage-receiver obtains exactly 
the same purchasing power as the buyer or employer surrenders. 
The chief economic consequence of a sale is that the seller is 
encouraged to reproduce the article, having found a market for 
it; if he cannot sell, he will stop producing. But if he keeps 
the money in his pocket or fails to make quick use of it either 
to produce more wealth or to buy something of use to himself, 
the money he receives will have no more effect than if it did 
not exist, until he finds a new investment for it. If he invests 
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his money in an already established industry the question of 
whether any good comes out of the matter will depend on what 
the former holder of the shares he has bought does with the 
money in his turn. Simple non-use of money, however, is not 
creative; money “‘ saved’’ and kept in a stocking or deposited 
anywhere where it is not used, is not “saved” at all in a 
social sense. Social saving consists in the addition of useful 
plant and stock needed to provide for a real or prospective con- 
sumption demand either for private or public needs; saving 
beyond what can be employed in this way is waste. 

There is no danger that the limit of really useful saving will 
be exceeded by those who have to work for their living or whose 
dependence on rent and interest is only for a moderate standard 
of life. Wasteful savings occur only when incomes from invest- 
ments come in automatically in excess of, not only the wants, but 
the extravagances of the recipients, or when, as in the case of 
war profiteers, increased profits during a temporary boom in 
trade come in too fast to be absorbed by the adoption of changed 
conditions of life. By rendering this form of excess saving 
possible, every trade boom tends to negate itself and bring on 
collapse and depression because production is in excess of con- 
sumption. Stocks are being built up and new plant is laid down 
in view of the existing prosperity, while the demand for articles 
of consumption lags behind. It cannot be too clearly understood 
that the rapid and continued increase in the spending of the 
masses, especially in an age like this when the powers of produc- 
tion increase so rapidly, is the essential condition of prosperity. 
The purchases of the ultimate consumer are the magnet that draws 
to itself all stages of production, including the investments of all 
savings, that are socially useful. 

Now the way adopted by the National Government to meet the 
crisis of last autumn was a continuation of the fatal policy of 
the last thirteen years. Ever since the Industrial Revolution 
there has been a continual tendency for production to outrun con- 
sumption. From the days of the Luddite machine-breakers to the 
“ rationalisers ’’ of to-day a principle of ‘‘ ca’ canny ’’ has pre- 
vailed, not only or chiefly among working men but with land- 
owners withholding land for building sites, firms combining to 
maintain prices by restriction of output, governments ‘‘ economis- 
ing ’’ on needed public works. Each of these is understandable 
enough under the conditions existing—the slow expansion of con- 
sumption demand. What the Government has done is, first to 
obtain by far the larger part of the needed increase of revenue 
from those poor or moderately off who are compelled to spend 
most or all of their earnings, and then, by reducing unemployed 
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benefits and the salaries of public servants, still further restricting 
demand. That way madness lies. ‘The industrial machine is 
clogged and there can be no increase at the entrances until the 
outlet, consumption, has been enlarged. Matters would have been 
very much worse than they are had it not been for the ‘‘ dole ”’ 
acting as an emergency exit, which has perhaps saved us from 
anarchy. The salaries of public servants and expenditure on 
public works in like manner gave similar relief. Lord Snowden, 
by his ‘‘ economies,’’ has rendered the relief these gave less ade- 
quate than ever. The spending powers of the middle classes have 
been curtailed by his reduction of the allowances on income-tax, 
when much more money would have been raised, and from the 
right quarters, if the standard rate had been raised to 6s., and 
the abatements extended, so that incomes under four figures would 
have been charged no more than before. The increase in the 
super-tax should have been carried much further and steeply 
graduated so as to supply the place of the capital levy now 
discarded. Such a method of dealing with the crisis would have 
caused little fall off in consumption and given industry the best 
chance to recover. 

Strangely enough the National Government itself has authorised 
a capital levy, though in the worst possible form. By going off 
the gold standard the practical burden of the debt has been 
reduced by about a third. But this has not been attained by any 
wise system of graduation to prevent real hardship. The poorest 
fund-holder or owner of war savings certificates loses propor- 
tionately as much as those to whom the reduction brings no hard- 
ship; while the workers for wages or salaries will be compelled 
still further to reduce their purchases. The National Govern- 
ment was mainly formed to prevent this, and Mr. MacDonald 
made a very foolish and mischievous speech on the subject. Then 
the standard collapsed and we were told it was a great gain. 
Labour men may well feel grateful that their party was not in 
ofice when this happened. What would have been said about it 
then ? 

So the National Government came into existence carrying with 
it the two Cabinet Ministers most responsible for the financial 
methods actually pursued by its predecessors. Since then we 
have been told over and over again that it was the Labour Govern- 
ment’s incompetence that caused the crisis. It was in reality the 
consequence of the policy of all governments since the peace, the 
consequence of not following out the line taken by the Labour 
Party up to 1923. 

BROUGHAM VILLIERS. 


ADVENTURES AMONG VILLAGES. 
M Y desultory expeditions among groups of Cotswold villages 


this winter were, quite by accident, determined by a sign- 

post, or rather by a pair of them. ‘The first stands on 
the plateau after the very steep climb up from Withington towards 
Chedworth. It is the opulent owner of five blades : to Cirencester, 
to Chedworth, Foss Cross and Bibury, to Northleach (bridle road), 
to Compton and Hazleton and to Colesbourne (bridle road). If a 
signpost be oldish, of timber and planted in grass far from its 
successful relations, the metal exhibitionists of the speedways, it 
is the station appointed for rest and a bite. There was a sense 
of liberation in settling down under five wands summoning up 
so generous a width of wold, under five fingers that pointed the 
way to change, to respite, to something different from the here 
and now. 

Indeed, I love a good old signpost—the one that points from the 
old Fosse Way to Broadwell, ‘‘ 1 mile, 7 furlongs ’’; the ancient 
at the top of Campden Hill, set strongly up in the seventeenth 
century, and the one that stands on the shapeless lump of Crickley 
Long Barrow, not far from Northleach. Hither I made my way, 
though it seems queer to make a pilgrimage to a signpost. But 
it is true to life wherein we pursue ends that are invariably 
beginnings. Nowhere is there an end and perhaps death itself 
is only the tallest of signposts whose directions are indecipherable. 
The Crickley signpost possesses no fewer than six arms to set you 
moving among the uplands: to Eastington, to Northleach, to 
Cheltenham, to Calcot, to Bibury and to Coln St. Denys. ‘The 
breadth of the scene the blades bade me attend is foreshortened by 
the beech-belt which ramparts the Chedworth Woods, but in long 
barrow days it must have been on a scale scarcely less spacious 
than the sky itself. And there is nothing like a signpost to give 
you the journey sense, it is an open book of travels with none 
of their verbosity and irrelevance. It is a monument of concise 
brevity, and yet how every blade sharpens the enterprise of the 
stranger and the recollections of the familiar! You get the Darien 
feel by an old signpost, and when it stands on a barrow there 
is another and invisible finger pointing down long vistas of the 
past. A signpost is an earnest of change, an incentive to purpose, 
a prelude to adventure, a turnstone to the varieties of this manifold 
world. ‘To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new—what greater 
eloquence could its terse signatures deliver? 


It was these signposts that led me to a more thorough explora- 
tion of Cotswold villages than I had yet attempted. These villages 
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can be definitely grouped according to districts stamping them 
with a certain specific rank, to be detected if not interpreted among 
all the individual differences between one village and another. 
There are the Chipping Campden group, Ebrington, [lmington, 
Broad Campden and others more minor; the Swells and the 
Slaughters; the northern wold group composed of Snowshill, 
Hinchwick, Condicote, Cutsdean and Ford, and the more southerly 
wold-constellation of Notgrove-Hampnett-Turkdean. One such 
group lies to the east of the Stow-Burford highway and in the 
region of the southward-flowing Evenlode, with Gloucestershire 
on its western bank and Oxfordshire on its eastern. It is curious 
to note how these villages are failing to live up to their Cotswold 
heritage. Agricultural depression, if a main, is only a contributory 
cause, for the truer Cotswold country to the west, just as agri- 
culturally stagnant and economically heavy-laden, yet avoids com- 
promising with the shoddy and the makeshift, as the villages on 
the heights above and in the valley of the Evenlode (especially when 
you cross it) do not. They don’t think twice about putting up 
red-brick walls, slate roofs and tin barns or even more ogre-like 
contraptions of corrugated iron supported on iron props. These 
villages make an unsavoury blend of mechanised modernism and 
decay. The two ugly sisters meet one arm-in-arm, but the 
Cinderella of the authentic Cotswold cot is unobtrusive indeed. 

Yet the churches of Iccomb, Idbury, Westcote and Bledington, 
which is a marked exception in beauty, are all very fine Cotswold, 
with traces of Oxfordshire influence. Iccomb Church must at one 
time have been an inspired thirteenth-century building. But in 
1820 they stuck a new tower on the nave, a very abode of Moloch, 
so morose, so uncouth, so diabolically ugly is it. Bledington 
Church is an imposing affair for so sequestered a village grouped 
casually about its green, graced with stream and wooden bridge. 
It is much more elaborate than the usual Cotswold church, nor 
has the hand of the restorer bestowed upon it worse than ruin. 
Sanctus bell-cote, timbered oak-porch and pews and rood-loft stairs, 
grotesques, Norman font and actually some feet of original stained 
glass in windows like celestial flowers, remain. What could have 
induced those diligent fetich-worshippers, so busy at Iccomb, to 
have spared Bledington and the Norman door at Idbury which 
on its little hill looks out upon the softer Cotswold plateau to the 
east ? 

On clear days you can see much further than that, indeed from 
Chipping Norton to the north-east as far as the Berkshire Downs 
beyond the Vale of the White Horse. At Iccomb Place above 
the village, where there is a camp as at Idbury and a tower almost 
as incongruous as Broadway Tower, the boundary of Gloucestershire 
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and Worcestershire, that county of odd and disjointed limbs, runs 
through the middle of the fireplace in the tower, so that, as they 
say, ‘* you can boil your kettle in Gloucestershire and drink your 
tea in Worcestershire.’’? ‘That is just it; in all these villages you 
are conscious of the indeterminacy of a borderland. It is a land 
that can’t make up its mind between Cotswold and off it, and makes 
the worst in trying to get the best of both worlds. Some human 
beings make a highly successful job of swinging between two worlds 
and false to both. But a countryside conceals the ravages of such 
a mentality less satisfactorily ; and just as the landscape is wanting 
in individual power, so the villages lack the cohesion of a single 
harmonious identity. Dislocation between the old style and the 
new has been the nemesis by decay of failing to speak the magic 
words, “‘to thine own self be true... .”’ 

Rissington Bros and the Barringtons, on the other hand, are 
perfectly normal type-villages of the North Cotswolds. Wyck, 
Little and Great Rissingtons all le direct south of Stow-on-the- 
Wold and on the western slope of the great ridge which, shaped 
like the more archaic type of Paleolithic hand-axes, gradually 
broadens from its blunt nose near Stow until it reaches the eastward 
bend of the Windrush to Burford. This ridge is the watershed 
between the Windrush and Evenlode Valleys, and yet the villages 
along its western slope, one behind the other in the order named 
and followed by Great and Little Barringtons due west of Burford, 
are practically immune from the disintegrating influences eating into 
the vitals of the villages that lie between the ridge and the Evenlode 
or beyond the river. ‘The Rissingtons and Barringtons all defer in 
the structure of their houses to the way the Cotswold stone likes to 
be treated, and preserve their integrity in a setting of woodland 
and pasture nicely adjusted to the adventure of the valley up the 
hillside and the softening of the slope as it reaches down to the 
valley. Though the Rissingtons are but a few wing-beats as the 
crow flies between the Fosse Way and the highroad between Stow 
and Burford, they are remote from self-advertisement and all show 
the same loving care of the old masons upon their least dwellings. 
The road into Wyck Rissington from the north runs through the 
middle of the village green, which wears a traditional air from its 
groups of tall elms and the wide disposition of its houses. As an 
easy placid composition of an English village, this framework is 
ideally spaced and adapted to the lower slope, while the lofty 
semicircle of the wolds keeps a proportionate distance away. The 
church possesses an example of the “ ball-flower’’ ornament 
peculiar to the Decorated Period and rarely represented among 
Cotswold churches, while there are other memoranda of its archi- 
tectural graces any well-stocked ecclesiastical library could shower 
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upon you. But the cardinal virtue of Wyck Rissington Church 
to my less knowledgeable mind are the massive but very dumpish 
tower and the wide-winged roof, planing half-way down and then 
outwards to within six feet of the ground. ‘Tower and roof are 
precisely of the breadth and solidity to match that broad-margined 
road, the wide-skirted green and the roomy spacing between the 
houses. 

To reach Little Rissington takes a stiff climb through sunken 
lanes up to Wyck Beacon, eight hundred feet up. It lies higher 
on the slope of the ridge and within a shallow bowl, while the 
houses, in contradistinction to those of Wyck Rissington, are 
huddled together along so curly a road that you can no more see 
all round it than you can an enigmatic human. ‘The wolds, kind 
but aloof, stand high away from the little church across the 
meadows of the Windrush, as the church itself stands high and 
away from the village across a causeway choked with tall ferns. 
It is a mixed grill of a church, Norman, Early English, Decorated 
and Perpendicular, with a ketchup of Victorian addition in the 
shape of a revolting octagonal pillar supporting the tower. Though 
Cotswold churches nearly all belong to the same flock, yet in 
the very humblest of them there is always some variation from 
type, some speciality of local preference to distinguish one from 
another. Here it was a bell-cote with which less than ten others 
are blest. But what I liked best was the oddling baby tower which 
hardly poked up above the roof of the nave. And this tower was 
as much in character with the clustered, reticent, almost secretive 
effect of Little Rissington as the tower of Wyck Rissington Church 
with its village. 

Great Rissington also lies on mid-slope, but resembles Wyck 
Rissington in a tendency to gather its houses round the edge of 
its wider saucer and having more room to spread inwards from it. 
It is a somewhat casual and formless village as Wyck Rissington 
is not, nor so scrupulous in shunning the jerry-builder. Seeking 
the church I lost myself among its random ways and doubted 
whether its charms could compensate the saddened mind from 
contemplating Victorian ideas of how to patch up an old building 
—when I found it. I did not linger, especially as the manor 
house did not allow the church off the lead. Yet Great Rissington 
is as individually distinct from its brethren as their total group- 
effect is from other Cotswold groupings, for a Cotswold village 
belongs to itself no less than to its own locality and to Cotswold, 
three loyalties in one. 

A little to the west, about half-way between the Little and Great 
Rissingtons, the river Dickler, flowing south from the Swells, 
joins the Windrush which with these magnified waters becomes 
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prophetic of Thames and, abandoning brookhood, turns east a few 
miles further south and, more and more conscious of its rise in 
the world, flows between Great and Little Barringtons before 
washing the feet of Burford. ‘‘ At Barrington shall English 
bounty stand,’’ wrote Pope, but he meant Barrington Park and 
what he should have meant was Great Barrington Village, broad- 
set amidst its riverine scene, a more matronly village than any 
of the Rissingtons and appropriately so because the ridge has 
receded and fat water-meadows are its frame. Yet it is true 
Cotswold, in spite of a dull church with little more than a Norman 
chancel arch to sweeten the sight. What willingness to please, 
what fruitfulness to the designing hand of man resides in a stone 
that has made alike and so unalike a Great Barrington and a 
Condicote, bare among the wolds! Little Barrington rests on 
the opposite bank of the Windrush which has quite forgotten that 
further north it could only by custom and courtesy be spelt with 
a capital “‘W”’ as it now rolls its riverine waters towards Burford. 
The village in its deep moist green pocket is the most disorderly 
in composition of all five and yet the most endearing in its vagrom 
Gothic grace. But for the vile litter of deal-boarded pews, pulpit 
and the like, the little church, watching rather quizzically the so 
superior Windrush below, would be almost perfect. Its treasures 
go on and on with its embattled toy tower, bell-cote on the east 
gable of the long nave, Norman carved tympanum, south doorway 
and nave arcade, its ancient glass and traces of mural paintings. 
To descend by seven steps into a church so comely is like reading 
a fine sonnet for the first time. 

These Rissingtons and Barringtons are but average villages of 
North Cotswold and this was not the first time I had visited them. 
But the last was the best, since to be saying good-bye makes you 
anxious to miss nothing. And all true experience of the beauty 
of the external world seems to be a process in three parts. When 
first you travel Cotswold, its wolds and vales and streams and 
villages bring the impact of first love, a lyrical delight. Follows 
the middle period when you begin to understand the lay and 
structure of the land, to find things that you expect, the period 
of recognition and more familiarity, and perhaps then you become 
a little used to what you see. But after that comes the last phase 
and the last love of all, when intimacy reveals newnesses un- 
expected, freshnesses unexplored, graces undivulged and this is 
the love that is both last and lasts, for its fountains are 
inexhaustible. 

Between the irregular triangle of Cirencester, Burford and Fair- 
ford is another group of villages as distinctive as any and with 
a particular lustre of its own, I reached them by following the 
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Crickley signpost to Bibury, and how wise I was! Bibury really 
is true to its fame and this is, indeed, the rarest thing to say. 
But the celebrated Arlington Row of joined and gabled cottages 
is not superior to many a similar Cotswold block. The one at Sher- 
borne is just as enchanting. It is its position across the water- 
meadows of the Coln, isolated from other buildings and backed by 
tall trees that yield its spell and virtue. Through softly-wooded 
country you pass Ablington with its heroic barn, Coln St. Aldwyn 
with its bees’ nests among the carved heads of the church tower 
and so reach Quenington, the first of the group I have in mind. 
The restorer has ruined the whole of the church except the two 
Norman doorways of which the south is matchless. Its richness 
is hardly credible ; jambs and pillars and tympana are decorated with 
chevrons, cruciform flowers and other devices, so that there is no 
space left uncarved, while the figures within the triple arch are a 
masterpiece. For sheer fecundity and exuberance of stone-poetry I 
have never seen anything to beat this doorway. It proliferates in 
symbol and imagery like a poem of Francis Thompson—the stone 
is possessed and cries aloud with many voices. Nobody could mis- 
read the Normans as simple after those tympana, and yet for all 
the profusion the personality of the stone itself is not lost, as at 
Cirencester, in decorative excess. In Quenington, too, is a long 
line of buildings joined at different levels, each level introduced 
by a gable and one of them, the entrance to a courtyard, graced by 
a pedestal and niche on the wall that once contained a human 
figure. It looked to me like Early English work and, if so, must 
be one of the very oldest domestic buildings in England and a rare 
example of ecclesiastical influence permeating a secular dwelling. 

I drifted over the Coln and on a chain stretched across it sat a 
kingfisher. It seemed to me a perfect thing that this almost legen- 
dary river, sown with so many flowers of fashioned stone along its 
miles of crooking storied banks, should be the home of a bird 
that is becoming legendary indeed and whose form is clothed in an 
iridescence that the colours of the old stained glass in windows by 
its course alone can match. Soon I left the Coln and met the 
Leach, flowing south from Northleach. On its opposite banks 
Hastleach Turville and Eastleach St. Martin face and straggle into 
one another. ‘Their churches look straight across at each other 
over a stream thwarted in summer time by its own wealth of flower- 
ing mimulus and an old unparapeted stone bridge laid with gigantic 
monolithic slabs. The St. Martin has the best position, lifted 
between the river and a grandiose barn and looking over a luxuriant 
river pleasance which seemed the archetype of what all such scenes 
should be. Its Norman porch, bell-cote and squat tower with wide- 
spread steeple had made it the pixylike spirit of that Spenserian 
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scene, while a square block-sundial at the apex of the porch gable 
called upon the sun (vainly enough last year) to inform this copious 
water-colour with the glow of genius. Yet the Turville is the 
finer church, rich in carved Norman masonry, Karly English 
chancel, lancet windows and roof, a carved pulpit, old pews and a 
jolly pseudo-tower. 

Norman influence is just as intense at Southropp, glorious in 
barns, and in the churches of Broughton Poggs and Brize Norton 
further east. The whole district of jewelled villages is dominated 
by radiations from Fairford, a handful of miles away, which was 
Norman before it became the pearl of the Perpendicular. South- 
ropp, Quenington and the two Eastleaches are not merely true Cots- 
wold, but the qualitative essence of Cotswold architecture where 
the “‘ hid sense ’’ of that unique stone bursts out singing. ‘The 
material links of the area are just as natively Cotswold, and Coln 
and Leach that water it are as Cotswold-born and Cotswold-reared 
as the Dickler. In the old days the village of Aldsworth which 
lies hardly more than three miles north of Quenington, was part 
of the parish of Turkdean six miles further north and Turkdean 
is in the very heart of the wold-country. 

Yet the country itself is even more foreign to the Cotswold 
character than the land east of the Evenlode. When you turn east 
at Ready Token along Akeman Street from Coln St. Aldwyn, you 
leave forthright Cotswold behind. When you leave the Eastleaches 
to continue eastward, the landscape goes dead commonplace, as 
though it had suddenly lost its spirit, its individuality, its real 
true quintessential self. It becomes just mass-country, like a man 
or woman who deserts his or her distinctive colour of being and 
joins the mass-mind. At Witney, a few miles further on, you 
might be a million miles from Cotswold. How singular then that 
this group of villages, in brilliant contrast with those beyond the 
Evenlode, should not merely have preserved their Cotswold authen- 
ticity, but carried the traditional style of so localised an inspiration 
to its zenith! It is the only district in the whole of the Cotswolds 
whose villages, so blessedly Cotswold, are not the self-conscious 
expression of the Cotswold land. 

H. J. Massincuam. 
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TRANSYLVANIA TO-DAY. 


NE of the most interesting parts of Europe is the province 
() of Transylvania, which until the end of the war belonged 

to Hungary and is now a part of Rumania. According to 
the latest investigations, made in 1923, the Rumanians number 
58 per cent. of the population, the Hungarians 24 per cent. and 
the Germans (who are descendants of colonists introduced, cen- 
turies ago, by wise Hungarian rulers) 10 per cent. And, lest it be 
thought that a Rumanian preponderance could only occur if the 
census be taken by Rumanians, one may remark that the authori- 
tative ethnographical map made by the German savant H. Kiepert 
in 1878 showed that Transylvania possessed a large Rumanian 
majority. 

Of course the favoured nations used to be the Hungarians and, 
to a minor degree, the Germans. For the large Rumanian popula- 
tion it was not easy to make any progress; they were kept back 
by every means in the power of the ruling class. For example, 
they had three lycées for the whole of Transylvania, whereas now 
the Hungarians have, in the department of Cluj (Koloszvar) alone 
three lycées for youths and three others for girls, supported by the 
State. There is not much fault to be found with the way in 
which Rumanians treat the young folk of their minorities in 
Transylvania. I happened to stay for some time near the village 
of Zabala, which is in the department of Trei-Scaune, one of the 
three Szekler departments, where the majority of the inhabitants 
are Hungarians. At the village school of Zabala I found five 
Hungarian and only two Rumanian masters, and in the third class 
the pupils are taught the various subjects first in Hungarian and 
afterwards in Rumanian. ‘Their religious instruction is attended 
to by the respective priests, who come to the school on certain 
days; the Hungarians are Protestants (mostly) and Roman Catho- 
lics, the Rumanians being Orthodox. This reminds me that the 
Orthodox priest, a very sympathetic young man, is also a member 
of the rural council and, as the majority of the members are 
Hungarians, all transactions are carried out in the Hungarian lan- 
guage. It would be profitable to compare this school of Zabala 
with a pre-war school in a Rumanian district. One would not find 
that the Hungarian authorities were very solicitous in providing 
Rumanian teachers. 

Wherever one goes one finds that the Rumanians are far from 
avenging themselves for the centuries of oppression. ‘They are 
scrupulous in observing the law and in not taking advantage of 
the fact that it is they who now have the power behind them. 
A humorous case can be seen at the large village of Huedin, which 
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lies on the main line between Cluj and Oradeamare. It has 6,000 
inhabitants, of whom 600 are Rumanians, most of the rest being 
Hungarians. It is the centre of a large agricultural district, 
embracing some sixty communes; and there are many who would 
like, when they come into Huedin to the market, to see conditions 
more nearly approaching those of Western Europe. At present 
the streets of Huedin are unpaved, so that they are as a rule a 
morass of mud or a wilderness of dust. Huedin elects its own coun- 
cillors, all of whom are Hungarians. If the place were to be 
promoted to the rank of a town, then four ex-officio gentlemen 
would be called to the council, namely the two priests (Orthodox 
and Greek-Catholic), the doctor and the veterinary surgeon. Of 
these the first three are Rumanians; and although the sixteen 
elected members would continue to be Hungarians, yet they are so 
much opposed even to having three Rumanians to assist in the 
local deliberations that they prefer to have Huedin remain a 
village, with a purely Hungarian council. A short time ago the 
mayor caused a small piece of footpath to be paved. At once the 
Hungarians became excited. This, they thought, was the thin 
end of the wedge, it was the beginning of their Huedin being 
turned into a town. ‘They declared that the buffaloes—in those 
parts the principal beast of burden—-would be frightened of the 
electric light and that they would slip about on the pavement. 
It happens that the Greek-Catholic priest is a young man who has 
studied in Paris and Germany. He is travelling round the sixty 
communes that encircle Huedin; and if he can get up a petition 
to the Government to convert Huedin into a town it may be 
that the selfish and narrow Hungarians there will be over- 
ruled. 

Straws show how the wind is blowing. Take the village of 
Domos, whose 450 inhabitants consist of 350 Hungarians and 100 
Rumanians. In Hungarian times the school had only Hungarian 
teachers. Now thete are two teachers, both paid by the State, the 
Rumanian functioning in the morning and the Hungarian in the 
afternoon. Only those Hungarians who desire to do so attend the 
Rumanian instruction, and as a matter of fact 2 per cent. of them 
avail themselves of this opportunity. In the village of Sfaras, the 
600 inhabitants are equally divided between the two nationalities. 
In Hungarian times all the villagers had to help to build the 
school, which they naturally thought was thus the property of the 
village. But after the war the Protestant Hungarian Church said 
that it belonged to them; and as the Rumanian inhabitants are of 
a pacific nature they contented themselves with a house that they 
hired, and they left the school to the Hungarians. Now the 
~ Rumanians are building themselves a school, because when, after 
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ten years, they asked whether their children might be taught in 
the old school of an afternoon the Hungarians would not allow it. 

The Catholic priests of Transylvania are Hungarians. They tell 
you that it would be far better if the schools were confessional, that 
is to say if they were under the Catholic, Protestant and Orthodox 
Churches. They will hear nothing of the general movement to do 
away with Church control of education—so long ago as 1906 the 
Hungarian Protestant Bishop, George Bartok, said that ‘‘ people 
who have an idea of science will never allow our academies and 
lycées to be at the free disposal of Church authorities. Neither 
have our primary schools any need of the Church tutelage.” 
Nowadays if you ask the average Hungarian clergyman what 
difference it makes if a boy learns his geography in a Church or 
in a State school, he replies rather vaguely that the whole atmo- 
sphere is different. Of course, their object is to keep control over 
the children. 

The reader will scarcely believe it, but down to the middle of 
the last century one could not simply betake oneself to a Transyl- 


vanian town and live there. If you were a noble you were all 


right—the nobles were Hungarians. If you were any other Hun- 
garian you were likewise all right. The Germans had certain 
ancient privileges, to which they clung with their wonted tenacity. 
But if a Rumanian wanted to transfer himself to some town, that 
was quite another matter. It even happened that if he persisted 
the authorities (not the mob) would smash or burn up his house. 
There was recently in the office of Under-Secretary of State at 
Bucharest a most intelligent young man, Dr. Viorel Tilea, who 
won golden opinions in London when he was here a year or two 
before to help conclude the commercial treaty between Great Britain 
and Rumania. He is a native of Transylvania and his mother’s 
family were involved in a celebrated and very prolonged law-suit, 
because they desired to live in a certain Transylvanian town. 
The Rumanians are returning good for evil: many Hungarians 
are in the State service, as doctors in hospitals or in poor-law 
institutions or as railway engineers. The Rumanian Government 
has passed a Pension Law in favour of the former Hungarian 
officials who (instigated from Budapest) refused to take the oath of 
allegiance in 1919 and 1920. They would be suffering hardship if 
the Rumanians were not so humane. It may here be noted that this 
was a feather in the cap of the late ruling party, the National 
Peasants. Objection was made by the Liberal Party; but the 
National Peasants insisted on carrying through this Measure. 
Under the so-called Liberal Government of the Bratianus, as Dr. 
Tilea pointed out in a lecture which he delivered before the League 
of Nations at Geneva, 77 per cent. of the population of Rumania 
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(i.e. the National Peasant Party) had to suffer a great deal, so 
that if the minorities complained of their treatment at that time 
it was not only they who had just cause. Now at last the elections, 
parliamentary and local, have been honestly conducted. And what 
is the consequence? In Transylvania before 1930 there were 200 
Hungarian town councillors, whereas now there are 341 inethe 
department to which we have referred, T'rei-Scaune, there were 
4 Rumanians, now there is none, while the Hungarians have 
increased from 19 to 29. Comparisons are odious, but are the 
Slovaks in Hungary in an equally happy position ? 

Were we to talk of the Slovaks—some 200,ooo—in Hungary, 
with no schools in their language and with no deputies to represent 
them, we would be digressing. But it may be of interest to mention 
a monthly review, the Glasul Minoritajilor (La Voix des Minorités) 
which is published at Lugoj in the Rumanian Banat and is edited 
by Dr. Elemér Jakabffy, a Hungarian. ‘The articles appear, for 
the most part, in German or French and their constant theme 
is the woes of the various minorities, more especially such of them 
as live in the States of the Little Entente, Rumania, Jugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia. There is also an occasional article which is a song 
of praise to Hungary, as, for example, one in the July number of 
1930, which reproduces the remarks of a German deputy and of 
the Prime Minister in the Budapest Parliament, the object of which 
article is to show how liberal and broad-minded is the Hungarian 
régime. But the Glasul Minoritétilor, though it appears on 
Rumanian territory, is nothing if not critical of the Rumanian 
Government and of the manner in which it treats the minorities. 
I venture to say that there are many countries in Europe where 
such a Review, under foreign editorship and with continual attacks 
upon the Government and upon its Allies, would not be permitted. 
Or am I speaking as a disappointed man ?—when I offered Dr. 
Jakabffy an article on the Slovaks in Hungary, who have, it seems 
to me, as much right to publicity as any other minority in Central or 
South-Eastern Europe, he treated my offer with silent contempt, at 
any rate with silence. 

Straws show how the wind is blowing. As I motored with 
the Prefect of Cluj from that town towards the village of Nikula, 
which I desired to visit as it is there that the religious paintings 
on glass are produced (or were, until these brilliantly coloured, not 
to say meretricious Austrian lithographs drove them almost com- 
pletely out of the field), we passed a large Crucifix by the side of 
the road, which was an arrangement, very obvious at a glance, 
of red, green and white, the Hungarian national colours. I should 
like to know what would have happened to the Rumanians if they 
had allowed themselves such a demonstration in the old days. As 
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a matter of fact an English lady whom I met at Cluj told me she 
had seen—before the war—some Rumanian village girls who came 
in with Rumanian colours in their hair. The police straightway 
cut their hair off. 

Reference has been made to the National Peasant Party as com- 
pared with the Liberals. Now that the latter have lost by death 
the two Bratianus, who ruled the Party with a rod of iron, it 
may be that it will, under the more enlightened leadership of 
M. Duca, become liberal not only in name. But everyone agrees 
in Rumania, whether they be of the National Peasant Party or not, 
that the last General Election but one was the first to be honestly 
carried out. "The bad old methods will return no more. As an 
example of their badness we may consider the case of Dr. Vaida- 
Voevod, a most amusing medical man who became a Transylvanian 
deputy in Budapest and, after the war, successively Foreign 
Minister, Prime Minister and Home Secretary of Greater Rumania. 
It may be asked how it came about that he, a member of the 
National Peasant Party, held office soon after the war and yet 
the elections were not what they should have been. But whenever 
another party, such as that of General Averescu, steered the ship 
of State it was by the gracious permission of the Bratianus, who 
‘“made”’ the elections. And when Dr. Vaida-Voevod entered a 
Coalition Government he also had nothing to do with the electoral 
methods. Not before 1928 was the National Peasant Party in a 
position to appeal independently to the electorate. 

Dr. Vaida-Voevod’s sense of humour was severely strained when 
he returned from London, whither he had gone in the year 
1920, as Prime Minister, only to find that, being removed from that 
post, he was confronted by soldiers with bayonets when he wished 
to enter his constituency and make some political speeches. He had 
obtained the province of Bessarabia while he was negotiating in 
London with Mr. Lloyd George; and, of course, he telegraphed 
that fact to King Ferdinand. He sent to His Majesty two long 
telegrams and another one, in cypher, to the Bucharest Foreign 
Office. None of these arrived at their destination. Ion Bratianu 
had his agents everywhere. 

When the National Peasant Party assumed office in 1928, Dr. 
Vaida-Voevod became Minister of the Interior. As such he had to 
attend to the numerous pamphlets which preceded the return of 
the present King. Some of them were against him, others were in 
his favour. The National Peasant Party, like the large majority of 
the Rumanian people, wished to have Carol back in the country, 
especially after the death of the eminent lawyer who really was 
the Regency. For Prince Nicholas served with reluctance, and 
Miron Cristea, the Patriarch, while a most charming man—I spent 
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with him a memorable week-end, mostly in his rose-garden, when 
he was Bishop of Caransebes—possessed only ecclesiastical experi- 
ence. Affairs were going so haltingly that, if Carol had not 
returned, the army—it is now known—would have taken charge 
of the situation. But the pamphlets had to be suppressed. ‘Those 
that were against the Prince were suppressed without a moment’s 
delay ; in the case of the others an hour or two was often allowed 
to intervene. All these pamphlets were, of course, brought to the 
Minister of the Interior, who found that those favourable to the 
Prince, though well-intentioned, were not very well written. So 
what did he do? He wrote one himself. It was printed one night by 
three men in whom their employer had perfect confidence and, 
early the next morning, was distributed to the troops as they came 
out of barracks. Dr. Vaida-Voevod summoned the Chief of Police 
and showed him a copy. Could he not say who had written it or 
where it had been printed? At all events let it be instantly sup- 
pressed. This was reported by the Minister at the subsequent 
meeting of the Cabinet. 

I have alluded to these points in Dr. Vaida-Voevod’s career, 
because the humour and forbearance of such a man is a very valu- 
able asset in Transylvania. If the girl who answers the telephone 
speaks with a Hungarian accent he is in the habit of continuing 
the conversation in that language. One cannot expect that every 
Rumanian in Transylvania will behave with as much sagacity as 
Dr. Vaida-Voevod. But he is much esteemed by his compatriots 
and his example is not in vain. 

Transylvania, despite its mixed population and its change of 
masters, is by no means in as parlous a condition as some foreign 
observers would have us believe. An Anglo-American Commission, 
mainly composed of American clergymen, travelled through Tran- 
sylvania a few years ago and in 1925 published their investigations 
in Boston, the book being called: The Religious Minorities in 
Transylvania. Not for a moment would I impeach the good faith 
of the authors of this book ; but they were unfortunately led astray 
in a number of cases. For instance, it was asserted that at a place 
called Moldo-Venesti the gendarmes had broken up a dance because 
the youths of the village had not worked sufficiently on the 
gendarmes’ land. But there can have been no truth in this because 
the gendarmes of that place do not own the least plot of ground or 
garden. It may seem ridiculous to refer to an accusation that is 
five or six years old; yet so many of an equally erroneous nature 
occurred in that book, and there persists a certain amount of faith 
in them. 

But, as a matter of fact, the Rumanians, Hungarians and Saxons 
of Transylvania, people who have lived together for so many 
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centuries, have now achieved the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. In the year 1699 the Diet of Transylvania, when the 
Emperor was considering the condition of his Rumanian subjects, 
announced : ‘‘ We are far from having any intention of opposing 
the orders of His Majesty. Nevertheless, we have decided humbly 
to beg him not to allow that nation a greater freedom than it has 
possessed up to the present time, because this would be to our 
detriment, unhappiness and prejudice. Our forefathers never 
‘received’ that nation and its clergy; and far less did they allow 
the Rumanians and their clergy to partake of the same liberties as 
ourselves.”? The ‘Transylvanian noblemen feared that if the 
Rumanians were given schools and had some more enlightened leaders 
they would refuse to support any longer the burden of serfdom. 
There is now in Transylvania no nation with any privileges that 
the others do not share. Government employment is allotted freely 
to the Hungarians and, though they do not often ask for it, the 
Saxons. We need go no further than the Prefecture of the capital, 
Cluj, where out of some eighty employés I believe nearly half are 
Hungarians, some of them in very prominent posts. The dissatis- 
fied Hungarians are not the peasants, but the landed aristocracy ; 
and it happens that these Hungarian peasants complain to the 
Rumanian authorities that they have not yet obtained the land to 
which, under the Law of Agrarian Reform, they are entitled. Some 
of the landowners move with the times. One admirable lady, for 
instance, whom I have the pleasure of knowing, the Countess Mikes 
(sister of Count Bethlen, the Hungarian ex-Premier), has estab- 
lished on her Transylvanian estate a textile industry and has also 
turned two large buildings into boarding-houses to which the people 
come for winter-sports or, in the summer, to enjoy the mountains 
and the forests. It is natural that the Hungarian deputies should 
be a little intransigeant; but more and more they are finding 
that the wind deserts their sails. Dr. Vaida-Voevod, when he was 
in the Cabinet, invited them to come to see him. ‘‘ Gentlemen,’’ 
he said, “‘ have you any wishes?’ Well, they wanted to found a 
number of musical and social clubs and to be authorised to use 
the Hungarian colours as their emblem. ‘This had to be referred 
to Dr. Maniu, at that time the Premier and himself a Transyl- 
vanian. On the same day they received this permission. ‘‘ What 
else can we do for you?’ asked Dr. Vaida-Voevod. They said 


there was nothing. ‘‘ But have you no complaints against the 
police?’ he asked. ‘‘ No,”’ they replied, ‘‘ we have nothing against 
them.”’ ‘* And will you not tell me,’’ said Dr. Vaida-Voevod, 


“what you are saving up for Geneva? You can hardly go, as dis- 
contents, to Geneva and go with empty hands.”’ 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 


HENRY ADAMS. 


ENRY ADAMS offers a problem, if not an enigma, of 
H personality. By right of his family and his own marked 

ability he seemed appointed for political ambitions and 
achievements. But he barely entered the arena, and preferred 
to be the curious onlooker. ‘Turning to the past, in some hope 
that it might illustrate the present and future, he became an 
historian by chance, as he would assure us, and wearied of his 
toil as idle unless first he had ascertained the philosophy of 
history and the secret of social development. Whereupon he felt 
impelled to make confession: the confession of a lifelong failure 
in all that he had attempted. And, being a man of modesty and 
reserve, given moreover to employ the irony of under- and over- 
statement, he submitted the result to his friends for private 
consideration, but was not to be satisfied by any help they could 
afford. The question of literary form troubled him, fastidious. 
But this malady of perfection, as one might term it, was as 
nothing compared with the deep, the metaphysical, distress that 
lurked behind. In making confession he had enlarged his case 
till it became that of Humanity. We are purposeful creatures, 
acting as we suppose in an orderly universe. But what if, more 
and more in our modern days, we have to shape concepts, not 
of unity, but of multiplicity ? 

In the United States the Adams family might almost be con- 
sidered as dynastic. John Adams succeeded Washington; and 
the sixth President was John Quincy Adams. ‘The Federalist, 
the whig Republican, and Charles Francis, who notably served 
his country as Ambassador if not as President, were not 
only of the Puritanic, New England stock, but, as Bostonians, 
of the choicest among the chosen, and withal distinguished even 
from these. Statesmen rather than practical politicians, theirs 
was a tradition of integrity and a somewhat chill aloofness. ‘‘ My 
contentious predecessors,’? Henry Adams styled them with a 
certain satisfaction, himself not caring to stoop that he may 
conquer, nor ill-pleased to regard the majority as ever in the 
wrong. However, with brothers capable of carrying on the tradi- 
tion, he designed a path of his own, being a fourth son who may 
‘throw himself away if he likes.’? In 1858, at the age of twenty, 
ambitious and diffident, headstrong and self-restrained, hot and cold 
in calculating the advantages or disadvantages of this or that career, 
he insisted upon studying Civil Law in a German university, 
though neither he nor his family ‘‘ knew what the Civil Law 
was, or any reason for his studying it.’’ First, indeed, he found 
that the language must be known, and then was shocked 
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by the discovery that the German method of research could 
not profit him; that he might as well have stayed at home 
and been his own professor, when he had lost all faith 
in Harvard. But youth was youth, and the opportunity of various 
observation delightful. What did it matter if, having resisted 
the temptation to become a “‘ dabbler in metaphysics, poetry, and 
art,’’ he now postponed the study of law? His life as a wanderer 
in Europe, the happy months that were ever bringing him new 
fascinations and no troubles; all that he had learned was so much 
capital that would ‘‘ show itself slowly and radically.’? But, 
returning to America, he was invited by a disapproving father 
to act as private secretary during the winter that preluded the 
Civil War. And when Lincoln had appointed Charles Francis 
Adams as his Minister to England, again it was quietly intimated 
to him that, as the one son who could be spared from more serious 
duties, he was to continue in the same course. And, accordingly, 
it was his lot to mark the sympathetic belief of London society in 
the ultimate victory of the Southern States ; nurse rancour against 
the Government of the day; be cheered by the rally of the nation 
to the cause of the North; and win for himself private friends 
not a few. 

After the war he lingered on in England, reflecting upon the 
ever-renewed problem of his education. For the law had not 
diplomacy unfitted him? and for diplomacy did he not already 
know too much? He wrote articles on currency and finance, 
studied Darwin, brought Lyell’s geology to the notice of 
Americans. He lingered on, captivated and distressed by the 
spectacle of English ‘‘ eccentricity ’’ ; doubted Motley’s assurance 
that here was to be found the perfection of human society; feared 
to become English and medizval and the mere dilettante ; wrenched 
himself away, if only for a new experiment. At home he was 
soon disputing with a brother about the paths to success. He 
meant to be unpopular (no very difficult task for an Adams, as 
he knew); detested and despised the strife of the world; would 
work, not for power, but his own satisfaction. A little later he 
was gaily informing an English friend that his tendency more 
and more was towards journalism and power, when not confessing 
that he had no power at all and was solely upheld by social position 
and a sharp tongue. And presently he could no longer away with 
the inefficiency of the Grant administration; his review of the 
Session of 1869-70 proved to be his last study in current politics, 
his “‘ last dying testament as a humble member of the Press.’’ 
In 1876, however, he was the politician once more, the would-be 
reformer, organising a new and independent party. But as well 
wind ropes of sand, or bid the summer cloud be steadfast! He 
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was left, “sitting amid the ruins.’? Henceforth political, and 
above all electioneering, talk was “‘ calculated to make a tortoise- 
shell cat turn green.’”? Human perfectibility! The thought at 
once amused and saddened. He had come to the conclusion that 
office was poison. ‘‘ Never in his experience had anyone passed 
unscathed that malarious marsh.’’ 

Henry Adams ceased to be an active politician. Later, indeed, 
for the purposes of a novel, he could draw upon his store of 
continuous observation. In the protagonist of Democracy, love 
and political corruption are blended. Writing about the book 
at the time, he declared that actual American politicians were 
more lurid than any creations of Thackeray or Balzac; and that 
the subject itself, the great tragic subject, would require a mighty 
master, an A‘schylus, whom we were not likely to see. His own 
aim, evidently, was a facile and fluent reduction of the theme; 
and his performance such as a Henry James of the earlier and 
perspicuous manner would not have disavowed. A novel 4 clef, 
with living personalities recognisable despite the humorous or 
ironical touch, no small stir was raised by it at the time. It 
was the product of happy days in Washington, when John Hay 
could also produce The Breadwinners anonymously, and two of 
the five united ‘‘ Hearts’? could laughingly assume the credit 
and blame of each other’s workmanship, or suggest comic 
attribution. 

With Henry Adams it was always all or nothing and no com- 
promise. No sooner had he flung political journalism to the winds 
than a new career offered, and opened out to new disquiet. In 
1870, knowing a few historians and no history, knowing enough 
to be ignorant, he accepted an invitation to lecture at Harvard 
on medizval history, and edit the North American Review. He 
could impose the German method, and contradict ‘‘every English 
author, high and low.’? But method was a minor matter. “In 
essence incoherent and immoral, history had either to be taught 
as such—or falsified.’”’ He wanted to do neither. He had no 
theory of development to teach, and could not make the facts fit 
one. ‘‘ Barred from philosophy and bored by facts,’’ he wished 
to teach something not wholly useless, help his students to a 
career. In the result, he found himself lecturing on Anglo-Saxon 
law; and appropriated, as a part of the law and heritage, the 
right to grumble and have grievances. Education should be 
scientific, not of the eighteenth century and belated. Education 
should fit the complex conditions of a new society, and be tested 
by success. But “‘ the failure of the scientific scheme, without 
money to back it, was flagrant.’? The successful owed their 
free hand to marriage. With such a free hana, it would seem, 
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after seven years of ‘‘ laborious banishment,’’ he settled down 
in the Washington he loved, partly to write history and chiefly 
as convinced that ‘‘as far as he had a function in life, it was 
as a stable-companion to statesmen, whether they liked it or not.” 
His series of historical writings culminated in the voluminous 
History of the United States during the Administrations of 
Jefferson and Madison, accepted in his own country and here as 
able and authoritative. But such acceptance was of no more 
comfort than the approval of his colleagues and pupils at Harvard 
had been. Engaged in its long composition, he could but admit 
to himself that History was an impasse. Asking questions which 
had no answer, you ran against the brick wall at the end. Did 
historians know what they were talking about? Himself, for 
one, had toiled in vain to find out what he meant. Whatever 
was right, all that he had ever taught was wrong. As far as 
he knew he had but three serious readers. He was writing 
history as though it were serious; and, for relief, was turning 
to his rose-beds and learning from them what he might. 

Another career was closed, and nothing achieved. Dispirited, 
courageous, he must begin anew. ‘There resulted two inseparably 
connected books, the Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres and The 
Education of Henry Adams, privately printed, known, quoted, 
passing beyond control; two masterpieces, it can confidently be 
claimed. 

With visits to the Chicago Exposition of 1900 and the Cathedral 
of Chartres, his problems came to assume the symbolic form of 
the Dynamo and the Virgin. In the gallery of machines he 
meditated upon the concentration of force; upon the new energies 
adored by Americans, and controlled by the trusts and banks 
which moved his impotent wrath. And the Virgin of Chartres, 
had she not also been dynamical? Wondrous was her power, 
the power of woman, in the twelfth century. From archaic and 
Homeric times to the Middle Ages, woman had been busied with 
illusions and ambitions, with self-sacrifice and good works—or 
bad. But now, in America, she could at most evoke sentiment, 
and offer herself as the chief object of social expenditure. No 
ambitions or illusions or new resources were hers. She had made 
nothing of her freedom except, increasingly, to rebel against her 
own maternity; against the vis inerti@ which is the privilege of 
women and, mayhap, untried races like the Russian. What 
was to be her future? He could suggest nothing; could only 
write a Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres. 

By way of the masculine and military abbey of Mont Saint 
Michel and the Norman arch, of William the Conqueror and 
the Song of that Roland who in the hour of death remembered 
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not Alda his betrothed or the Lord Christ but only the warrior’s 
loyalty and prowess, he makes his gradual approach to Chartres 
and the pointed arch; to Eleanor of Guienne and her descendants, 
Mary of Champagne and Blanche of Castile; to Gualtier de 
Coincy and his Miracles de la Vierge; to the poetry of courtly 
love which Chrestien de Troyes was prompted to endite. The 
literature and the art of the times were inspired by these Queens 
and their like, by the Queen of Heaven. The ascendancy of 
woman, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, was secured by 
her alliance with the Church; and the Virgin was forceful, 
expressing herself, building the ‘‘ stately monuments of supersti- 
tion ?? on which Gibbon darted a contemptuous look. Bourgeois 
and peasants were later to grudge the lavish expenditure which 
the Virgin had induced ; but surely no wealth can now bring about 
such lovely creations. Is it not almost as if the Church had been 
made by the Woman in protest against man; as if man had over- 
thrown the Church because it was feminine? At all events, 
woman in those centuries ruled the household and the workshop, 
cared for economy, supplied intelligence, and dictated taste. Her 
task it was to tame the crude male and make life more endurable 
and even sweet, as witness Aucassin, courteous to match his 
courteous Nicolette; the Marion of Adam de la Halle’s pastoral 
rightly mastering her Robin; the Roman de la Rose; the whole 
feminine ideal which always culminated in the Virgin. ‘‘ After 
God, our sole hope!’’? Thus was she invoked by St. Bernard, by 
all who suffered they knew not why, and despaired of earthly justice. 

Meanwhile the Schoolmen were endeavouring after like ends. 
Artists, architects in their kind, they sought to substantiate their 
dream-palaces of cosmic harmony. St. Thomas Aquinas, chiefest 
architect of them all, conceived this world of ours as an organic 
unity; fashioned it as a Cathedral for God and man. But the 
equilibrium of his structure, like that of Beauvais Cathedral, was 
all too delicate. For all his skill, needs must he fail, even as 
the modern scientist fails. Both essay lofty generalisations. Both 
assert or assume an ultimate unity, God, the law of Energy; and 
are baffled by a world of infinite complexity, not reducible to 
reason. John of Salisbury concluded that philosophy was best 
used in the service of Love. St. Bernard, and the mystics of 
the School of Saint Victor, mistrusted all reason and logic. The 
first object of St. Francis—and of Francis Bacon—was to humiliate 
and destroy, as far as might be, the pride of human intellect. 
And, ‘‘ until mankind finally settles to a certainty where it means to 
go, or whether it means to go anywhere,—what its object is, or 
whether it has an object,—St. Francis may prove to have been 
its ultimate expression.”’ 
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But Henry Adams could not leave all at this. The Chartres, 
a study of twelfth-century unity, must have its sequel in the 
Education, a study of twentieth-century multiplicity. The one 
pressing need, as he felt it, was a dynamical theory of History, a 
mechanical theory of the universe or multiverse. The lines of 
history and thought repeat the lines of force. Could he not use 
the twelfth-thirteenth century, when man had the highest ideas 
of himself as a unit in a unified universe, as a point from which 
to measure motion down to his own times? Could he chart 
the international channel for some fifty years to come; triangulate 
the future; fix the acceleration of movement in politics, philosophy 
and physics, finance and force; and express it all in some mathe- 
matical formula? 

The task, as he feared and found, as he knew in advance, was 
one in which he could look for no help, and derision at best. What 
dismayed him, in the new century, was the discovery of new 
vibrations and radiations, the avalanche of new forces that 
suddenly had beset humanity. He had set out with the convic- 
tion that the problem of ‘‘ running order through chaos, direction 
through space, discipline through freedom, unity through multi- 
plicity,’? had always been, and must always be, the ‘“‘ task of 
education, as it is the moral of religion, philosophy, science, art, 
politics, and economy.’’ And he had come to find that, while order 
is the dream of man, chaos is the law of nature. Nature! the 
nightmare of forces, anarchic and purposeless, insane. Age after 
age, man had conceived the universe as a reflection of his own 
unity, and now had to deal with a multiverse. Recording himself 
and the world of things as he saw them in the last fifty years 
of the last century and onwards, Henry Adams no longer cared 
to use the picturesque charm, the impassioned ethos, of the 
Chartres. He is, now, the mental athlete, fronting defeat, and 
weary. Multiplicity has become his fixed idea and dread; the 
constant burden, the refrain from which he cannot refrain. In 
mock protest, he styles himself the conservative Christian 
anarchist : Christian as clinging to unity, and anarchist because 
science cannot conceal its helpless surrender to anarchical forces. 
Already he had shown that the Schoolmen, the idealists and 
realists of their time, had vainly laboured to escape the Scylla 
and Charybdis of pantheism and materialism; and now he shows 
that science, still professing to guarantee and guard the unity 
which mankind requires, offers no reconciliation of thought and 
mechanics. ‘Theirs is a unity unproved, and an order they had 
themselves disproved. The average American of the future would 
need to think in contradictions ; instead of Kant’s four antinomies, 
the new universe would know no law that could not be proved by 
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its anti-law. Almost one was driven to ask whether anyone had 
ever denied or doubted Multiplicity, Diversity, Complexity, 
Anarchy, Chaos. Order and anarchy are one; the One in the 
Many is chaos. Henry Adams sat listless, his head in his hands, 
a philosophic Sindbad who had been irresistibly drawn to shipwreck 
on the reefs of Force. It did not occur to him that Force might 
be no more than a mathematical fiction, a sham entity. He did 
not foresee the present disarray of mechanical theory. He felt 
that life was becoming altogether too complex. ‘The one need of 
a tired historian was to confess ignorance. ‘The further education 
of Henry Adams was to be a Pursuit of Ignorance in Silence. 
Seul le silence est grand, as Alfred de Vigny had proclaimed. 

The philosophy and conclusion of the Education may seem com- 
fortless, an exhibition of American ‘‘ nerves’’ rather than of 
American optimism. It can be understood that one who long had 
regarded life as a series of leave-takings and now had parted with 
his close friends should lay aside his pen. But there is some- 
what of perfunctoriness or irony in bidding us remember, now 
that he has ended his confession of despair and committed himself 
to “‘the depths of Hamlet’s Shakespearean silence,’’ that the 
dread forces will continue to act and the mind continue to react. 
However, in the large body of Letters which his friends have 
collected, the appeal is always possible from Henry Adams to 
Henry Adams, at least to the date of 1891. In place of a con- 
tinuous argument with detail selected to unify the effect, we have 
the man in his vigorous growth, critical of life yet enjoying it, 
not overcast with painful thought, adequate to the pressure of 
the moment. But one notices the increasing restlessness, the 
recourse had to far climes and other scenes. Japan interested him ; 
moved him to laughter in the recollection of a “ droll island and 
people.’”? Writing from the spot, he has not a word to say of the 
philosophic Buddhism which had attracted his attention, or of 
that popular goddess Kwannon in whom he had found an Eastern 
counterpart of the Virgin. It is only in a single passage of three 
years later that he yields, momentarily, to a desolate nihilism. 
The next year, in Samoa, he is busy and amused in a study of 
archaic woman and communistic civilisation. His diary-letter 
record of a dwindling race will prove of historic value. And 
if there is failure to appreciate Robert Louis Stevenson—or was 
it Mrs. Stevenson ?—perhaps this may be set down to a certain 
incompatibility between the correct New Englander and the full- 
blown Romantic. Already in youth he had hardly known whether 
to marvel at, or be dismayed by, the portent of an Aigernon 
Charles Swinburne. 

For the full inquiry, in default of an Esther which he would 
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not let anyone read for fear of profanation, a document still 
remains. One of those adopted ‘‘ nieces ’? to whom he gave private 
copies of the Chartres and refused the Education has added to a 
handful of letters her tender and reverent memories. It is of interest 
to learn that his friends, knowing better than himself the gentle 
heart behind a show of brusqueness, offered him a plastic symbol 
bearing the inscription: Henricus Adams Porcupinus Angelicus. 
Of more moment is the intimate page or so regarding the crushing 
loss he sustained in the early death of his wife. Hence, doubtless, 
the destruction of all diaries and letters previous to 1885; the 
long gap perceptible in the Education; the reference, in the same 
book, to a monument by St. Gaudens, enigmatical, breathing peace 
or nihilism, according to the vision brought; the ever-increasing 
reserve and reticence. And, at the close of the slender volume, 
there is a difficult, strenuous poem, written between the Chartres 
and the Education, in which the editor finds an intended last word 
and testament. 

How exactly is this to be understood? After the death of his 
wife there is recourse to travel, cessation of historical writing, 
loneliness, growth of a fixed idea. He knew that the constant 
need and honour of humanity is to discover unity in multiplicity ; 
and yet he scorned all promise of larger, provisional syntheses. A 
Goethe, setting the stanzas of One and All against those of Testa- 
ment, could allow the world to contradict itself, and himself remain 
serene amid seeming incompatibles. Others may not reach such 
acceptance. Henry Adams persisted as the man of a rigid 
dilemma. With him it was either... or, not both... and, 
in whatsoever pair of opposites, potentialities, contradictions, 
antinomies, call them what you will. Since 1912, the year in 
which severe illness compelled a cessation of mental and literary 
activity, much has been put forward in the way of Weltans- 
chauung. But would Irrationalism, mathematical neo-Realism, 
Relativity, or the lore of our new astronomers, have moved him 
from his fixed idea, his dilemma which had almost ceased to be 
a dilemma? He required, as humanity requires, that the world 
shall be intelligible. And now he despaired of intelligibility. With 
each new discovery, mankind was to find itself subject more and 
more to blind forces neither to be anticipated nor controlled. He 
bowed his head in silence. At most we can imagine him, like 
an Arthur Hugh Clough, hesitating at times, sighing, trusting 
that somehow Truth abides, bidding himself and others refrain 
from declaring that the struggle to reach it is of no avail. In the 
Prayer to the Virgin of Chartres he is saying, with that Pascal 
whom he had studied, that the heart has reasons beyond the 
reach of reason. GARNET SMITH. 


i> PY SECULAR MORALITY *POSSIBLE? 


HE importance of the query will not be questioned. We 

are living in a day when the foundations of the earth are 

out of course. ‘‘ The acids of modernity ’’ have been 
at their task of corrosion; they have, according to the best 
accredited prophets, well-nigh finished it. Supernatural religion 
—and of course Christianity—is an empty shell. But, alas! with 
the collapse of supernatural religion which is imminent, another 
and a more fatal collapse is also threatening. "The key-stone of 
the arch upon which civilisation is built is in process of being 
dislodged. Morals are involved with religion in the impending 
ruin. Listen to Walter Lippmann : 


The evidences of these greater difficulties lie all about us: 
in the brave and brilliant atheists who have become very 
nervous; in the women who have emancipated themselves from 
the tyranny of fathers, husbands and homes, and with the 
intermittent but expensive help of a psycho-analyst are now 
enduring liberty as interior decorators; in the young men and 
women who are world-weary at twenty-two; in the multitudes 
who drug themselves with pleasure; in the crowds enfranchised 
by the blood of heroes who cannot be persuaded to take an 
interest in their destiny; in the millions, at least free to think 
without fear of priest or policeman, who have made the moving 
pictures and the popular newspapers what they are. 

They have seen through the religion of nature to which the 
early romantics turned for consolation. "They have heard too 
much about the brutality of natural selection to feel, as 
Wordsworth did, that pleasant landscapes are divine. They 
have seen through the religion of beauty because, for one thing, 
they are too much oppressed by the ugliness of Main Street. 
They cannot take refuge in an ivory tower because the modern 
apartment house, with a radio loud-speaker on the floor above 
and on the floor below and just across the courtyard, will not 
permit it. They cannot, like Mazzini, make a religion of 
patriotism, because they have just been demobilised. They 
cannot make a religion of science, like the post-Darwinians, 
because they do not understand modern science. ‘They never 
learned enough mathematics and physics. "They do not like 
Bernard Shaw’s religion of creative evolution because they 
have read enough to know that Mr. Shaw’s biology is literary 
and evangelical. As for the religion of humanity it is utterly 
unacceptable to those who have to ride in the subways during 
the rush hour.”’ 


This will perhaps suffice, though it would be easy to call other 
prophets to witness : Julian Huxley, Earl Russell, C. E. M. Joad, 
and if, without offence, I may mention a minor prophet in the 
same context, the Rev. J. C. Hardwick. 

At the last Congress of Modern Churchmen, some of the speakers 
evinced a just appreciation of the posture to which “‘ the acids 
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of modernity ”? have forced us. Dean Inge delivered himself of 
dicta which I for one accept as axiomatic in any discussion of 
our question. ‘‘ A sécularised religion has neither savour nor 
salt.’ ‘‘ Scientific humanism substitutes the duty of happiness 
for the happiness of duty.’? And, quoting Professor Gardner, 
“ Secularism is the one philosophy with which we can make no 
terms.’’ If I take these deliverances as axiomatic, I do not propose 
wholly to shirk the duty of illustrating them. 

In the discussion of the possibility of a secular morality, there 
is ground common to most of those who assert and those who 
deny the possibility. ‘That common ground is the necessity of 
morality. Men must honour the imperative of duty, whencesoever 
they derive it. They must be moral in some fashion, or they will 
cease to be men. ‘They must be moral or they will cease to be 
anything on this planet. The brutes have no need of morality 
properly so-called, except so far as man has induced it in them ; 
the law in their members suffices for them. But man made in 
God’s image, man, who can fling defiance in the face of his Maker, 
man, who in the course of evolution is learning more and more 
to look before and after, man is different. He must identify himself 
with a law which is increasingly disclosed to him and in him. 

I am aware that there are writers who do not take this common 
ground. Théophile Gautier fancied himself of the number and so, 
I apprehend, do Mr. James Joyce and other novelists of the school. 
I should do Mr. Joad no great injustice if I ranked him with the 
iconoclasts who desire to deliver mankind from the tyranny of 
morality and the vexatious sense of sin. One and all of these 
writers regard morality as the bane of life, the kill-joy from 
which they labour to relieve mankind. I have no controversy with 
these men. It is enough to point out that in every chapter of 
their writings the inevitableness of morals is implicit, even when 
morals are derided and the flesh and the devil are acclaimed 
as supreme. Aristotle reminds us that no man can escape being 
a philosopher after his manner and kind. Still truer is it that 
no man can escape being “‘ moral.’’ He is moral even when he is 
immoral. He is moral when he says to evil—‘‘ Be thou my good.”’ 
He is moralising when he says with Iago: 

I will set down the pegs that make that music 
As honest as I am. 

Men, unable or unwilling to accept the dictates of morality as 
the behests of a Divine Lawgiver, commonly set out to discover 
what they call a basis of morals, a substitute for the imperatives 
which the Lord of all good life has graven for them on tables of 
stone or on the living tablets of their soul. It is scarcely necessary 
to run the path along which ethical discussion has moved 
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encumbered with the monuments of their failures. The ethics of 
hedonism in their ancient forms need not detain us. They never 
nurtured duty or goodness, or even rightness, except when they 
were illegitimately eked out by factors which were borrowed 
without acknowledgment from nobler doctrines of conduct. The 
improved system of hedonism known as utilitarianism need detain 
us no longer. It is specious in its altruism but, practical difficulties 
of application apart, it achieves its altruistic scope by filching 
from the morality of duty the rational perception that the happiness 
of other people is to me of equal value with my own. It fails 
completely to answer the question : Why should I be moral? 

Scientific hedonism as presented by Spencer, and elaborated by 
Levy-Bruhl and others, is in no better case, but perhaps it should 
engage our attention for a moment. It postulates that evolution 
is bearing the race onward and upward to ever more perfect 
adaptation to its environment, and so to ever growing happiness. 
Morality consists in accelerating the process, in reflectively seeking 
to perfect the adjustment of ‘‘ internal ’’ to ‘‘ external ”’ relations. 
Pessimism, such as Guyot’s, has already shattered the filmy 
structure which Spencer reared on this foundation. Evolution 
is not bearing us to greater happiness. If it appears here and 
there to do so, there is always the grisly spectre of death to 
remind us that the span of this life is not long enough for such 
a being as man. If mankind is sailing to a far-off utopia, it 
does not appear how a judicious blend of egoism and altruism in 
us, who must perish long before port is reached, can be enforced 
or even commended as a necessary equipment for the voyage. Again 
the imperative of duty is surreptitiously introduced into the 
premisses of the argument in order to validate the conclusion. 
Later advocates of ‘‘ scientific’’ humanitarianism have improved 
upon Spencer. They have developed a doctrine not less to our 
contemporaries; we must repay them by our behaviour to our 
coevals and also to posterity. Here again the obligation is the 
thing to be explained. Why must we repay? If personality is 
but a wavelet on an infinite sea, transient and of no intrinsic value, 
why should debts be discharged, when it is convenient not to 
discharge them? For the debts, too, are impermanent. 

Ethical idealism takes a higher flight than any of these theories. 
As expounded by the Cairds and T. H. Green, it does take 
cognisance of God. It goes on the perception that morality is as 
Bishop Butler says, ‘“‘ the nature of things.’’ Self-realisation, 
which is the goal of man’s endeavour, is the reproduction in human 
personalities of the eternal consciousness. The eternal conscious- 
ness, the world spirit, seems generally to have the value of God. 
So far as it has this value, ethical idealism is not a secular morality ; 
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so that we may dismiss it from this inquiry with the observation 
that it does not very successfully escape the taint of egoism and 
that it lacks the warm vitality that alone can grip and save. 

Among the noteworthy recent attempts to furnish a world which 
is minded to repudiate supermundane authority with a morality 
that shall be sufficiently sanctioned, two are outstanding. Both 
of these attempts seek an initial advantage by postulating the 
alliance of morality with religion. Neither of the two authors 
is willing to forgo a benefit which he perceives to be indispensable. 
Professor Julian Huxley is concerned to formulate a religion with- 
out God. A cosmic Deity he would, if I understand him, allow, 
but not a God who is interested in the behaviour of the denizens 
of one of the tiniest of asteroids. His effort is of the same family 
of speculations as Comte’s Positivism and Guyot’s Esquisse d’une 
veligion sans sanctions. I turn to the inadequately conceived but 
very brilliantly written Preface to Morals, with which Mr. 
Walter Lippmann has captivated the reading world. Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s book is strong on the critical side, as may be gathered 
from the extracts which have been quoted. No more eloquent and 
convincing statement of the disillusion of a generation which can 
neither believe in a personal God nor content itself with the 
domination of the flesh has been penned. ‘‘ The modern world 
is haunted by a realisation that it is impossible to reconstruct an 
enduring orthodoxy, and impossible to live well without the satis- 
factions which an orthodoxy would provide.’’ That is a significant 
admission, but there are completer admissions to follow, for Mr. 
Lippmann is utterly candid. ‘‘ Ethical codes cannot lay claim 
to unhesitating obedience when they are based on the opinions of 
a majority, or on the notions of wise men, or on an estimate of what 
is socially useful.’? For then ‘‘ they are felt to be the outcome 
of human and quite fallible decisions. ‘They are no necessary 
part of the government of the universe. . . . They are not the 
commandments of God.”’ “The sanction of a divine morality,’’? Mr. 
Lippmann proceeds, “‘ is the certainty that it originated with God.” 

In the present-day débdcle of orthodoxy, the ‘‘ sanction,’ by 
which Mr. Lippmann means the imperative, the rightness, of duty, 
is wanting, and men must needs have recourse to humanism. It 
is a pis aller—any port in a storm—for the teachers of humanism 
have no credentials. ‘They have to prove their case by the test 
of mundane experience. ‘‘ They cannot command. They can only 
inquire, infer, and persuade. Yet with all its difficulties, it is to 
a morality of humanism that men must turn.’? But humanism 
after all cannot dispense with religion. True, the religion which 
Mr. Lippmann links with it is a product of his own ingenuity. 
It is what he calls ‘‘ high religion.” 
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Nor is this the only tour de force to which he invites us. The 
majority of men are ‘‘ too young, or too feeble, too dull or too 
violent, too unstable or too incurious, to have any comprehension 
whatsoever of anything but the simplest scheme of rewards and 
punishments.’’ The high religion which is indispensable to a 
morality that can resist the acids of modernity is for the aristocratic 
few. For the many the husks that the swine do eat. The doctrine 
is the precise inversion of Voltaire’s famous sally that religion 
is for the many pour peur que nous soyons égorgés. What “‘ high 
religion’’ and ‘‘modern morality’’ imply must escape most men 
who are incapable and unworthy of it, so the world must look 
for chaos. ‘‘ The world, however, can endure a good deal of 
chaos. It always has.’? Thus we travel by a circuitous route to 
the conclusion that ‘‘ modern morality ’’—morality without 
sanctions—cannot avail for the healing of nations or save mankind 
from the abyss. The conclusion is identical with Earl Russell’s. 
Man must go down into the pit but he must go down fighting. He 
must defy ‘‘ whatever Gods there be’’ in this freakish cosmos. 
But unlike Earl Russell, Mr. Lippmann camouflages the con- 
clusion with a splendour of rhetoric and a glamour of seductive 
phrase. It is time to leave Mr. Lippmann. If he has failed to 
make a case for morality with sanctions, morality without God, 
it does not seem likely that anyone can. We must try to under- 
stand why secular morality is foredoomed to failure. 

There are in final analysis two ways of regarding the world. 
The one is to see it as God’s world—the other is to see it as a 
more or less perfect machine and ultimately meaningless. The 
partisans of the first way investigate the cosmos and conclude : 


We find great things are made of little things, 
And little things go lessening, till at last, 
Comes God behind them. 


The others may or may not catch broken visions of God, but they 
have a hypothesis which permits them to explain these as hallucina- 
tions. It is not a difference between twice-born and once-born man, 
for the twice-born are privileged to see every common bush afire 
with God, not merely to reach Him by analysis. Those who 
come to the vision of God and so to discern a meaning in the 
world are free to account for values. They perceive that Goodness, 
Beauty, and Truth are enduring and indeed indestructible entities. 
They are not bemused by magnitudes or by force that reveals 
itself as physical. Unthinkable stretches of time—a hundred 
million light years, immeasurable space—impress them, if you will, 
but they do nothing to shake their apprehension of values. as 
ultimate reals. They may be led, like Kant, to deduce the 
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existence of God from the existence of values, or vice versd, but 
the values at least are inexpugnable. Who can effectively gainsay 
them? Distances, magnitudes we can reason about, values we 
know, if we know anything. Let us see. 

“The harmony of logic,’”? says Dr. Whitehead, ‘‘ lies upon the 
universe as an iron necessity.’ ‘There is no guarantee of knowledge 
but the universe itself, no sanction of any theory of “ the actual 
constitution of reality.’? In this constitution of reality, though, 
is the indispensable factor. You cannot get away from thought; 
it may not be expelled with a pitchfork or any other implement. 
Truth, which is the inseparable concern of thought, lays its 
imperative upon every thinking reed here on this planet and on 
every being anywhere that has risen to the measure of thought. 
Of beauty, despite its elusive variations, the same may be said, 
though beauty, too, has its imperative, which is to court anarchy 
and to destroy meaning. 

What is true of knowledge and beauty is true also of morality. 
If the imperatives of truth and beauty lay an iron hand upon the 
universe, it is no less the fact that the ought and the must of 
morality are clamped upon it. Morality, to quote Bishop Butler 
again, ‘‘is the nature of things.’’ Reality has ‘‘ an indelible 
ethical aspect.’’ If the world order is the basis of logic and the 
guarantee of truth, it 1s also the basis and sanction of ethics. 

The dictates of the moral consciousness have, then, the same 
validity as those of truth. Neither can be repudiated without 
self-stultification. Only a beast or a sinner who is really seeking 
to depersonalise himself can ignore the imperative of duty. Both 
imperatives are of ‘the nature of things.’? The imperative of 
duty “‘is more keenly felt than clearly understood.’’ ‘That is 
because our emotions, with which duty is more closely enfolded, 
are of an older growth than pure knowledge in human experience. 
“But what,” it will be asked, ‘‘ of the infinite variability of 
moral standards? How explain the inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions of ethical deliverances? ‘Truth on this side of the river, 
error on that,’ as Pascal said long ago.’? ‘There is no invincible 
contradiction in this. The variations arise in the infinite com- 
plexity of the circumstances, the endless multiplicity of personali- 
ties and situations. Early science was even more confused and 
inconsistent than early ethics. Even to-day science has not rid 
itself of inconsistency. Far otherwise. But the imperative of 
Truth stands unshaken and the imperative of Duty likewise. Some 
day mankind will have ethics which will approach nearer the status 
of “ scientific,’’ just as some day science will tell an approximately 
flawless tale. But no science of conduct will ever be tota, teres 
atque rotunda so long as man tenants a fleshly tabernacle. 
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This consideration brings the conclusion of this essay. ‘The 
moral end, as Bradley insists, is qualitative perfection. ‘‘I take 
the ideal as perfect and demanding perfection on my side.” ‘‘ Be 
ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.’? It needs no narrow scrutiny of experience to perceive 
the truth of this. Perfection is the only end which morality can 
set before it. Professor Taylor is, therefore, unquestionably right 
in his insistence that morality requires an infinite ideal. It would 
negate itself if it were content with anything less. The witness 
to this truth is deep set in the experience of all of us. It is 
written large in the history of nations and civilisations. Morals 
have worsened as the ideal has been constricted or lowered. From 
this necessity of an infinite ideal certain inferences follow irre- 
fragably. It follows that the utopias of men’s dreams are patterns 
laid up in heaven; they will never be seen on earth. No condi- 
tions that can be realised on earth, where corruption and death 
reign, could afford a theatre for perfect conduct or perfect 
happiness. 

It follows, too—and this is more closely pertinent to the 
discussion—that the infinite ideal which is, in ‘‘ the nature of 
things,’’ not a mere fancy imposed on them, must have an infinite 
author. The finite personalities, of the existence and development 
of whom the ideal is a precondition, must be in relation to the 
infinite Personality from whom the ideal took its origin; and the 
relation is of necessity a conscious one, for not otherwise could 
the ideal be operative. ‘The ideal is dynamic in like manner as 
the energy which pervades the cosmos is dynamic. ‘‘ The ‘ Idea 
of the good’ is not a pale phantom in some remote heaven—but 
rather a shattering and irresistible power moulding all the forms 
of Being to its own high ends and purposes.”’ 

The imperative of Duty, which is as real as anything that we 
know, more real than stocks or stones or electrons and bions, 
if it comes to a comparison, took its origin where other reals took 
theirs. To essay to construct a system of ethics on a preliminary 
denial of this is to flout the imperative of Truth. ‘To endeavour 
to collect from the conventions that men may hope to reach one 
day the legislative and authoritative dynamic that is needed at 
the outset to give the conventions any validity is a futile waste 
of ingenuity. ‘To establish as the law of right what men shall 
deem convenient is to set them on the road to perdition. Orthodoxy 
may indeed be perishing, but if it is, it behoves man to discover 
another orthodoxy with as little loss of time as possible, lest 
they, too, perish. Morality without God is not morality at all. 
At best it is methodised convenience. 

W. G. Epwarps REEs. 


THE STUDY OF iiisE 
THE WORK OF MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORIES. 


HE sea covers over two-thirds of the surface of the globe. 

It is so deep that Mount Everest placed in its greatest depth 

would be covered by more than 2,000 feet of water. It is 
the home of an infinitely greater variety of life than is the land. 
The study of the sea and of the forms of life within it and the 
factors which control their distribution is to-day called the science 
of oceanography. It is not one science but many, zoologists and 
botanists describe the animals and plants and investigate their habits 
and life-histories. Physiologists investigate the functioning of these 
organisms. Chemists and physicists study the composition and 
properties of the sea water. The geographer describes the extent 
and boundaries of the oceans and seas, and the meteorologist 
explains the origin of the weather they experience. Finally, even 
the knowledge of the mathematician and of the astronomer is 
needed to elucidate the nature of the forces which control respec- 
tively the ocean currents and the tides. 

By its very nature the sea is much more difficult to examine and 
study intensively than is the land. Even the surface waters 
which can be seen and so directly studied frequently change their 
nature and population owing to the action of currents and tides. 
The difficulties which face the oceanographer when he seeks to 
examine the deep waters or the floor of the ocean, where at best 
only random samples can be taken, will be obvious to all. Such 
work is literally carried on in the dark. The results of the 
study of the conditions in the deep seas may well be compared to 
the knowledge of the earth which would be obtained by visitors 
from some other planet who were able only to float upon our atmo- 
sphere, and so were restricted to the collection of random samples 
of the atmosphere and of the surface of the earth far beneath them. 

But in spite of the difficulties inherent in the subject-matter, 
the science of oceanography has made substantial strides in the 
past half-century, and it is already able to point out some of 
the factors which control the fertility of the sea. The British 
Navy played a great part in the development of oceanography. 
Captain Cook’s great voyage of discovery in the Endeavour in 
1768-71 may be regarded as the first of all oceanographical expedi- 
tions. Cook took with him a naturalist and made soundings and 
took temperatures. It became the policy of the Admiralty to send 
naturalists with their surveying vessels, and it was in this way 
that Darwin became attached to the Beagle and Huxley to the 
Rattlesnake. But in 1872 a much greater enterprise was under- 
taken. H.M.S. Challenger was dispatched from Great Britain with 
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an exclusively oceanographical programme. She carried a large 
staff of distinguished men of science, chemists and physicists as 
well as biologists, under the direction of Sir Wyville Thomson, 
the Regius Professor of Natural History at Edinburgh. During 
the following three years the Challenger circumnavigated the 
world. She travelled 69,o00 miles and took soundings, tempera- 
tures and samples of sea water and of the sea bottom, even in the 
greatest depths, and made immense collections of the plants and 
animals from every sea and every region from the surface to the 
bottom. 

When the collections made by the Challenger had been examined 
and the reports prepared, there came into existence for the first 
time a mass of accurate knowledge about the sea and its inhabitants. 
It is on the foundation of this knowledge that the modern science 
of oceanography has been built up. The results of the Challenger 
expedition were so striking that during the following generation 
almost every maritime nation in Europe and also the United States 
sent out similar expeditions. As a result the geographical side 
of oceanography was particularly enriched, while the specimens 
of animals and plants added materially to knowledge of the 
population of the sea and its distribution. 

The great marine expeditions could survey and sound and collect, 
but they could not experiment or take long series of observations 
at the same place. ‘They could chart accurately the seven seas 
and bring home samples of their inhabitants, but they could not 
determine the conditions which govern the distribution of marine 
life or the fertility of the sea. Nor could they discover the mode 
of life of the diverse creatures which they collected and as promptly 
preserved, or what their relations were to the other animals or to 
the sea water which surrounded them. For all these purposes 
it soon became clear that permanent laboratories would have to be 
established at suitable places along the sea coast. At these 
laboratories, where animals could be kept in captivity and observed 
and experimented upon, and from whence regular samples of water 
and its contained life could be collected and immediately analysed, 
biologically as well as chemically, men of science could occupy 
their entire time investigating the fundamental problems of 
oceanography. 

Actually the establishment of permanent marine biological 
laboratories proceeded hand in hand with the sending out of the 
great marine expeditions whose work they now extend. It was 
in the same year that the Challenger sailed that a German scientist 
of independent means, named Anton Dohrn, began the realisation 
of years of endeavour when the foundations were laid at Naples 
on land granted by the Government of the famous Stazione 
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Zoologica. Every visitor to Naples knows the line of dazzling 
white stone buildings amongst the palms and cacti of the Villa 
Nazionale, for the aquarium is one of the recognised ‘‘ sights ”’ 
of the city. But few probably of the many who have been 
fascinated by the grace and colour of the Mediterranean animals 
which are displayed in the tanks of the aquarium, realise the 
function of the large series of buildings of which the aquarium 
occupies so small a portion. ‘They contain innumerable labora- 
tories, a magnificent library, a museum and all the equipment and 
chemicals needed for modern scientific work. The present building 
is three times the size of the original one, and during the lifetime 
of Professor Dohrn, who died and was succeeded by his son, the 
present Director, in 1909, over one thousand scientists from all 
parts of the world—from America and Japan as well as from every 
country in Europe—came to add their share to the accumulation 
of knowledge about the sea and its inhabitants. 

The Stazione Zoologica was but the first of many similar 
laboratories, few of which, however, have as yet attained its size 
or importance. At the present day there are about one hundred 
which dot the coasts of Europe, America, Asia (especially Japan), 
and the Mediterranean coast of Africa, while the first marine 
biological laboratory in Australia was founded last year when 
the laboratory and equipment of the Great Barrier Reef Expedition 
was handed over to the Government of Queensland for the use 
of their marine biologists. 

These marine laboratories have become so intrinsic a part of 
the equipment of modern biological research and have played so 
important a role in the development of biology generally, as well 
as of that of marine biology and oceanography in particular, that 
it is time that more was known of them. As centres of active 
research they are in many cases more important than the biological 
departments of universities. The oldest and the largest marine 
laboratory in this country is that of the Marine Biological Associa- 
tion of the United Kingdom, which is situated at Plymouth. 
Established in 1888 with a staff consisting of a Director, a 
Naturalist and a scientific assistant, it is now more than double 
its original size, possesses a permanent scientific staff of thirteen 
members and accommodation for some thirty visiting scientists. 
These come from all parts of the world in ever-increasing numbers. 
A ninety-foot steam drifter, the Salpa, and a twenty-five foot 
motor-boat are continually in commission collecting material and 
making observations in the waters of the English Channel. 

About the beginning of the century the need for co-ordinating 
the marine research carried out by the nations whose coasts 
bordered the North Sea, Baltic and English Channel became so 
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obvious in view of the great importance of the fisheries in these 
seas, that an International Council for the Exploration of the 
Sea was founded. The headquarters of the Council was, and still 
is, at Copenhagen. The countries which originally participated 
were Great Britain, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Russia, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden, while the United States, France, 
Finland, Spain and Portugal joined later. After careful dis- 
cussion the Council allotted certain fields of marine research ta 
each of the participating countries. The work which fell to the 
share of Great Britain consisted of research into the natural history 
and fluctuations of the marketable marine fishes in the North Sea, 
and this involved work on water movements and on the food of 
fishes. Having no scientific staff of its own, the Government 
called upon the Marine Biological Association to carry out these 
researches. Accordingly, an additional laboratory was established 
at Lowestoft, which was conducted by the Association until rgro. 
Since the war this laboratory has been refounded by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries and a large scientific staff appointed, 
who work entirely on problems directly concerned with commercial 
fisheries. ‘The work of the Plymouth Laboratory is concerned more 
with the fundamental factors which control the abundance and 
distribution of marine life. 

In Scotland the Fishery Board has a laboratory at Aberdeen, 
the functions of which correspond closely to those of the Lowestoft 
Laboratory. In addition the Scottish Marine Biological Association 
has a small but important laboratory at Millport on the Island 
of Cumbrae in the Firth of Clyde. This was founded in 1894 
and now possesses a permanent staff of four scientists and accom- 
modation for a number of visiting workers. ‘There are also in 
Great Britain marine laboratories at Port Erin in the Isle of Man 
and at Culiercoats, near Newcastle, which belong respectively to 
the Universities of Liverpool and Durham, while the Ministry of 
Fisheries has a research laboratory at Conway in North Wales, 
where work is carried out on the breeding and purification for 
the market of edible shellfish, mussels and oysters. Each of these 
laboratories has a permanent staff of three or four qualified 
scientists. 

A detailed list of the marine laboratories of Europe would form 
a wearisome catalogue, but mention must be made of some of the 
larger and more important. Beginning in the far north, the 
Soviet Government are carrying out extensive investigations in 
the Barents Sea to the north of Russia and one of the richest 
fishing grounds in the world. This work is based on their marine 
laboratory on the Murmansk coast. In proportion to its population 
Norway has done more for marine science than any other nation. 
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This is due to the fact that she is at once a great seafaring nation 
and dependent on her fisheries for much of her wealth. She 
possesses marine laboratories at Trondhjem, a little south of the 
Arctic circle, another at the mouth of the Bergen Fjord which, 
with the famous Bergens Museum in the town, has made Bergen 
one of the greatest centres of oceanographical research in the 
world, and a smaller one at Drobak near the mouth of the Oslo 
Fjord. The wealth of the Swedish fisheries is in the Cattegat, 
where the marine laboratories of Kristineberg and Gothenborg are 
situated, while the waters which surround Denmark are everywhere 
so rich in fish that the Danes have a mobile marine laboratory 
in the form of a research vessel, the headquarters of which are 
at Copenhagen. 

The principal marine laboratory in Germany is ideally situated 
on the minute island of Heligoland in the midst of the North Sea, 
which is the fishing ground of Germany, for the waters of the 
Baltic, where she has a much greater coastline, are too fresh for 
many fish to flourish in them. Kiel and Hamburg are also both 
important centres of oceanographical research. Holland has a 
marine laboratory at the far northern point of the peninsula of 
North Holland at Helder, and Belgium one at Ostend. The French 
are fortunate in possessing extensive coasts bordering the English 
Channel, the Bay of Biscay, and also the Mediterranean. ‘There 
are no less than sixteen marine laboratories scattered along the 
coasts of France, from Boulogne at one extremity to Villefranche, 
on the Riviera, at the other. Most of these are small, the two 
more important being the laboratories of Roscoff on the north coast 
of Brittany, and of Banyuls, a few miles from the Spanish frontier, 
on the Mediterranean. 

After Naples the best known of European marine stations, to 
the traveller as well as to the scientist, is the magnificent Oceano- 
graphical Museum and Aquarium at Monaco. This was founded 
and endowed by the late Prince Albert of Monaco in 1906. ‘The 
Prince was one of the greatest of oceanographers and made repeated 
expeditions in his perfectly equipped yachts, first the Hirondelle, 
then the Princess Alice, and finally the Princess Alice II, which 
was an ocean-going vessel of 1,420 tons burden and 240 feet long. 
With these vessels he explored the Mediterranean and the Atlantic 
from Spitzbergen to the Equator, collecting animals from every 
depth, and making innumerable physical observations on the 
character of the sea water in different regions. His most spec- 
tacular work was concerned with the discovery of the giant cuttle- 
fish from the great depths of the Mediterranean and Atlantic. 
These creatures are too swift and powerful ever to be caught in, 
any net, however large, which could be let down into the waters 
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where they live. But they are preyed upon by the great, toothed 
sperm whales, and it was by capturing these and examining the 
contents of their stomachs that the Prince was able to demonstrate 
the reality of these hitherto almost mythical monsters of the deep 
seas. The results of the Prince’s numerous voyages were published 
in a series of magnificently printed volumes, and examples of the 
specimens he collected and the diverse forms of apparatus and 
collecting gear used in this type of work are displayed in the 
galleries of the museum. Rising abruptly from the edge of the 
sea at the furthermost point of the rocky promontory on which 
Monaco lies, the museum is the most impressive of all oceano- 
graphical institutes and a worthy memorial to a great oceano- 
grapher. Since the death of the Prince in 1922 no further 
deep-sea expeditions have been carried out, but a permanent staff of 
scientists maintains the museum and aquarium and carries out 
original research. Apart from the great laboratories at Naples, 
Italy has marine stations at Messina in Sicily, at Genoa, and at 
Rovigno on the peninsula of Istria in the Adriatic. Elsewhere 
in the Mediterranean there are centres of marine research at 
Alexandria, at Salammbé in Tunis and on the Island of Majorca. 

Passing eastward, the Egyptian Government is about to establish 
a marine laboratory on the shores of the Red Sea, while there 
are laboratories at Colombo in Ceylon and at Madras which are 
concerned especially with work on pearl oysters and on commercial 
fishes respectively. In the midst of the ocean which separates 
southern India from the Malay Peninsula are the Andaman Islands, 
where the Indian Government is proposing to found a laboratory. 
The French have a marine station at Caoda in Indo-China, and the 
Dutch an important one at Batavia, which is admirably situated for 
work on corals and other typical inhabitants of tropical seas. 

The Japanese have taken to marine science with much enthusiasm 
and with the added stimulus of the great wealth of their fisheries. 
Japan has an extensive coastline for her land area and she is bathed 
by seas which are almost as rich in fish as are the waters of the 
North Sea. She has, in addition, a great oyster industry, while 
seaweeds are collected from which agar-agar is manufactured. ‘The 
Japanese have also solved the problem of inducing pearl oysters 
to produce pearls to order. All these valuable industries need 
scientific supervision and control, and this explains the presence 
of no less than ten marine laboratories or centres of marine research 
in Japan. The most famous of these is that at Misaki which is the 
property of the Imperial University of Tokyo, and very important 
research work has been carried out there. 

In the midst of the Pacific between Japan and America are the 
Hawaiian Islands with their capital Honolulu, where a small marine 
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laboratory is situated on the shores of the island of Oahu, near to 
the famous Waikiki beach. It belongs to the University of Hawaii 
and lies alongside the delightful little aquarium within whose tanks 
swim tropical fish of every conceivable shape and colour. Hawaii 
is too far from the equator for its coral reefs to attain any great 
luxuriance, but many types of coral are abundant and much im- 
portant work on these remarkable marine builders has been done 
at this charming laboratory. 

The coast of California enjoys a delightful ‘‘ Mediterranean ”’ 
climate, and two large and important marine laboratories have 
been established upon it. The University of California controls 
the Scripps Institution of Oceanography which is situated at La 
Jolla about twenty miles from the Mexican frontier. Leland Stan- 
ford University possesses a marine station at Pacific Grove, some 
one hundred miles south of San Francisco. Both of these marine 
laboratories have large permanent staffs and continuous work is 
carried out on the conditions in the seas which bathe the coast of 
California. These conditions are of especial interest because there 
is a continuous ‘‘ upwelling ’”’ of deep water along this coast, and 
this deep, cold water, besides being partly responsible for delight- 
ful climatic conditions, brings with it a continuous supply of 
nutrient salts ensuring an abundance of minute marine plants, 
which constitute everywhere the basic ‘‘ crops ”’ of the sea. Hosts 
of sardines feed upon these plants and a great fishery has developed 
in consequence. Further to the north there is a third laboratory 
belonging to the University of Washington, in the sheltered waters 
of Puget Sound. Just over the Canadian frontier lies the marine 
laboratory of the Biological Board of Canada at Nanaimo on the 
Island of Vancouver. British Columbia has important fisheries, not 
only in the sea, for her rivers teem with salmon, and more and more 
attention is being paid to their scientific investigation and control. 

The marine laboratories on the Atlantic coasts of America differ 
from those on the Pacific in that they are seldom the scene of 
continuous operations throughout the year. The Canadian station 
at St. Andrews in New Brunswick and the United States labora- 
tories at Mount Desert Island in Maine, and Wood’s Hole in 
Massachusetts, are frozen up in the winter. In consequence, there 
is a fever of work in the summer and almost complete stagnation 
in winter. The marine laboratory at Wood’s Hole is the largest, 
in point of size of buildings and numbers of students and research 
workers who visit it annually, in the world. But there is no 
continuous programme of scientific work and the contributions of 
the laboratory to the science of oceanography have been slight. 
This state of affairs will fortunately soon be rectified now that the 
new Institute of Oceanography, provided by the Rockefeller 
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Foundation, is completed. This Institute will have a large perma- 
nent staff engaged on a comprehensive study of the North Atlantic. 
Now it is completed there are three marine laboratories at Wood’s 
Hole, the third being the laboratory of the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries. 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington, in addition to many 
other activities, runs a department of marine biological research. 
It possesses a laboratory on an outlying coral island beyond the 
southernmost point of Florida, named the Dry Tortugas. ‘This 
laboratory is open only during the summer months and, although 
comparatively small, much research of fundamental importance has 
been done within it. Atlantic coral reefs can also be studied at a 
laboratory on the Island of Bermuda, away out in the open waters 
of the Atlantic. This is also an ideal centre for deep-sea investiga- 
tions, as Dr. W. Beebe has forcibly demonstrated recently by his 
dramatic descent in a steel ‘‘ bathysphere ”’ to a depth of a quarter 
of a mile beneath the surface of the sea. At the present time a new 
laboratory has just been constructed on the island as a result of the 
efforts of a Board of Trustees comprising British, American, Ber- 
mudan and Canadian members. It is anticipated that this labora- 
tory will eventually link up with the new Oceanographical Institute 
at Wood’s Hole, and in this way the scope of activities of both 
laboratories will be greatly increased. 

This cursory survey of the principal marine laboratories of the 
world has indicated, if it has done nothing else, how widespread 
is the desire to study the sea and its inhabitants. Much of the 
work done has, quite rightly, a direct economic bearing ; it aims at 
the development and control of the various marine industries—from 
fisheries to the collection of pearl-shell or of béche-de-mer. Other 
investigations of a more far-reaching character are gradually eluci- 
dating the fundamental factors which control the fertility of the 
sea. The immediate ‘‘ practical ’’ applications of this work are less 
apparent to the layman, but its intrinsic value—for knowledge is 
power no less in dealing with marine problems than elsewhere—is 
much greater. We are only now beginning to realise the complexity 
of the problems which await investigation, the eventual solution of 
which may enable us to farm the products of the sea as we do 
those of the land, and will certainly enable us to collect these 
products with greater efficiency and with less damage to the 


economy of marine life than is the case to-day. 
C. M. YonceE. 


DARWINISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


T is just fifty years since Charles Darwin died. Those who 
ite for a friendship between religion and science should 
be thankful that he received interment among the great heroes 
of the nation in Westminster Abbey. This seems the more remark- 
able in view of the avowed agnosticism of his later years, as he 
expressed it in a private letter about three years before his death : 
In my most extreme fluctuations I have never been an atheist, 
in the sense of denying the existence of God. I think that 
generally (and more and more as I grow older), but not always, 
an agnostic would be the more correct description of my state 

of mind.* 


Canon Liddon, in a sermon three days after Darwin’s death, 
alluded to him with respect and admiration : 
Mr. Darwin’s greatness is not least conspicuous in the patience 


and care with which he observed and registered minute single 
facts, while engaged in arranging groups of facts. 


In a prefatory note to this sermon a few days later, after recognis- 

ing what he called Darwin’s ‘‘ timid theism,’’ Liddon very 

cautiously avowed his belief in the permissibility to a Christian 
of the theory of evolution : 

If it should ever become certain that the first man had for 

his mother an anthropomorphous ape, the Church’s faith as 


to man’s true place among the creatures of God would remain 
untouched. 


At the same time, he refused to allow any radical modification 
of the traditional doctrines of man’s original innocence and original 
sin: 

The Church can never cease to believe that the first man 
. was robed in supernatural grace, ...and had a full 
power of understanding good and evil and of choosing between 
them; and that by his disobedience he forfeited this grace, and 
transmitted . ..a nature fatally impoverished and _ tainted. 

. . . These truths are of the essence of Christian belief. 


In somewhat more cordial vein, as we might expect, are the 
references to Darwin in the Bishop of Carlisle’s sermon at West- 
minster Abbey on the following Sunday, May ist, 1882. "Taking 
as his text the words ‘‘ Complete in Him ’’ (Colossians ii, 10), 
he made some of the usual sort of observations in funeral sermons 
and then went on to speak of the appropriateness of the interment 
in the Abbey. His remarks appear worth quoting at some length : 

Let me say in the first place and in general how much I 


think that the interment of the remains of Mr. Darwin in 
Westminster Abbey is in accordance with the judgment of the 


* Life of Charles Darwin. By Francis Darwin. Second Edition, p. 55. 
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wisest of his countrymen. It would have been an unfortunate 
thing if it had been supposed that he himself or those dearest 
to him recognised an incompatibility between the results of his 
scientific studies and the solemn committal with prayer and 
thanksgiving to the ground of that mortal material frame which 
had done its work. It would have been unfortunate if anything 
had occurred to give weight and currency to the foolish notion 
which some have diligently propagated, but for which Mr. 
Darwin was not responsible, that there is a necessary conflict 
between a knowledge of Nature and a belief in God. On the 
other hand, it was a happy thing and one of good augury for 
our country, of good augury perhaps for the world, that it 
should be thought suitable to bury the remains of the most 
conspicuous man of science in this generation with the fullest 
expression of Christian hope, that no objection should be offered 
by those who had the power of objection, and that the course 
so taken should commend itself to the conscience of the country. 
A distinguished man who was present at the funeral remarked 
to me that, as he witnessed the ceremony, he felt thankful for 
his native land. ‘‘ Had this death,’’ said he, ‘‘ occurred in 
France, no priest would have taken part in the funeral; or if 
he had, no scientific man would have been present.’’ I imagine 
that there was much of mournful truth in this remark. Thank 
God that no such remark would be possible as applied to 
England! God grant that such possibility may never arise ! 


The preacher then expatiated upon the greatness of Darwin 
as scientific investigator, while he refrained from committing 
himself to any definite opinion as to the truth of his theories, 
prudently leaving it to the future to pronounce the verdict. He 
passed from this to the praise of Darwin’s character : his devotion 
to his life’s work, his modesty, his serenity, his indifference 
to criticism, his patient observation of Nature, shown particularly 
in his latest scientific book, on earth-worms : 

Who would have thought that the crowning effort of one who 
had searched all Nature, and had been bold enough to speculate 
concerning the descent of man, would be a laborious investiga- 
tion of the habits and the part in the general economy of 
Nature of the lowliest and nearly the least attractive among 
the creatures of God? 


He next spoke in very general terms of the relation of natural 
science to religious faith, declaring them to be “ not antagonistic, 
but more properly supplemental the one to the other.’? While 
holding that ‘‘ such intellects as those which were given to Newton 
and to Darwin were given for the purpose of being applied to the 
examination of the Universe,’’ and recognising that it is natural 
to anyone to “‘ feel uplifted and triumphant and joyous, when he 
realises the great steps which man has made in comprehending 
the secrets of this wonderful creation of which he himself is the 
crown,’’ the bishop insisted on the independent validity of religious 
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truth as embodied in the Apostles’ Creed and the Bible. He 
concluded with a declaration of man’s need for knowledge which 
science cannot afford him, the knowledge which “‘ is only complete 
in Him whom God has sent into the world in order that knowing 
Him we may know the Father.”’ - 

A few years later Mr. Aubrey Moore, in three anonymous 
articles in The Guardian, reviewing The Life and Letters of 
Charles Darwin, gave an enthusiastic welcome to the doctrine of 
evolution as a support to Christian theology : 

As a theory it is infinitely more Christian than the theory 
of ‘‘ special creation.’’ For it implies the immanence of God 
in Nature and the omnipresence of His creative power. 

The doctrine of ‘‘ occasional intervention,’’ he declares, ‘‘ implies 
ordinary absence and agrees rather with the old-fashioned deism 
than with Christian theism.’’ He goes on to deal with the current 
objections to the Darwinian theory, finding a place in teleology 
for the struggle for existence, seeing that it conditions natural 
selection and the survival of the fittest. In reference to the alleged 
degradation to man in the hypothesis of his animal ancestry, he 
points out that according to Genesis God formed man of the dust 
of the ground, and that His method is always to choose “‘ the 
base things of the world and things which are despised ’’ for 
higher purposes. He accounts for Darwin’s agnosticism by 
pointing out how his absorption in science caused the atrophy of 
his artistic sensibilities, implying that he evidently suffered a 
similar deadening of religious consciousness. Finally, in a 
postscript, Aubrey Moore dismisses the objection to evolution that 
it conflicts with the Bible, declaring that Genesis never claimed to 
be ‘‘ a prophetic anticipation of nineteenth-century science.”’ 

In 1909 the Rectoral Council of the Catholic University of 
Louvain by a unanimous vote accepted the invitation of the 
University of Cambridge, to take part in the centenary of Darwin’s 
birth and the fiftieth anniversary of the publication of The Origin 
of Species. In 1921 Canon Dorlodot, who had represented the 
University of Louvain on that occasion, brought out a little book, 
which was presently translated into English under the title, 
Darwinism and Catholic Thought. In this he maintained that 
the theory of natural evolution was agreeable to Catholic doctrine. 
“The more science progresses,’ he writes, ‘‘ the more resounding 
becomes the voice of Nature proclaiming the glory of its Creator. 
And among the heralds employed by Nature in order to spread 
its voice right to the extremities of the globe, I think that it 
is only right to put Charles Darwin in the first rank, side by 
side with that other glory of Cambridge, Isaac Newton.’? ‘The 
book received the official nihil obstat and imprimatur. 
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More recently, among the Anglicans, Dean W. R. Matthews, 
in his little book, God and Evolution, declares himself a whole- 
hearted believer in the theory of evolution in its latest form: 

Emergent evolution invites us to conceive God as creating 
always—now and in the future. If we frankly accept this 
conclusion, we shall find ourselves in possession of a nobler and 
more hopeful view of God. We may have the vision of life, 
not as the unwinding of a chain, or the reading off of decrees 
written before the foundation of the world, but as a great 
adventure of creative will in which we are privileged to 
co-operate. 


We should consider scientific theory and religious belief, not 
as fixed, but as themselves undergoing evolution. There has 
been a recent tendency amongst biologists to rely less than did 
Darwin on the theory of natural selection, or rather to seek for 
other causes of the progress of life. Darwin’s coadjutor, Alfred 
Russel Wallace, supposed certain supernatural interventions or 
spiritual influxes, causing life to advance to new stages, notably 
at the coming of man. In this he foreshadowed the doctrine of 
““emergent evolution ’’ expounded by Professor Lloyd Morgan, 
who believes in the appearance in the world of new kinds of being, 
which were not contained in the precedent conditions. ‘The latter 
distinguishes three stages in evolution, which he calls “‘ life, mind, 
spirit,’ declaring that ‘“‘ spiritual value stands at a higher 
emergent level than economical, moral, esthetic, or intellectual 
values.’’* This development of the theory of evolution corresponds 
with the recent development of the doctrine of creation, so 
that the two may come to seem two aspects of the same process— 
from God’s side and from man’s. If I may venture to quote from 
my own book of twenty years ago: 

Creation is a great process of unfolding, of emergence of 
reality, stage by stage. . . . In its unfolding or emergence into 
this state of being reality is set to act and develop according 
to its own inherent laws. t 


The theory of evolution seems to demand two most important 
applications : one practical, the other theoretical. The practical 
application is that for which Major Leonard Darwin, Charles 
Darwin’s only surviving son, has earnestly contended—namely, 
eugenics. We are faced with the prospect of rapid racial 
degeneration, owing to the reversal of natural selection, partly 
by our humane care for the sickly and subnormal, and partly by 
the more or less voluntary limitation of births among the more 

* Life, Mind, and Spirit, p. 201. 4 
+ The Meaning of Christianity, First Edition, p. 81; Second Edition, p. 55. 


+ Particularly in two books, one long and elaborate, The Need for Eugenic 
Reform, 1926, ae other short and simple, What is Eugenics? 1928. 
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intelligent. To counteract this, Major Darwin asks first, for 
the sterilisation of the feeble-minded, who at present form a 
considerable proportion of the population and are breeding at 
an alarming rate, secondly for the reversal of the differential 
birth rate by the encouragement of the more capable and intelligent 
to have more children and by some pressure upon the less 
successful members of the community to have less. Here we 
see an urgent problem in social ethics, which it would be lament- 
able folly for the leaders of Christianity to ignore. 

The second application is that of connecting the progress 
of the individual soul with the progress or evolution of the 
community—the Church or humanity. It is remarkable that the 
traditional doctrine of a future life in the Jewish faith was, not 
that of an immediate transference of the righteous to a blissful 
immortality in Heaven at death, but that of a resurrection of 
the whole company of the righteous to rejoin the redeemed com- 
munity at some future period. This doctrine of the resurrection 
is thought to appear first in Isaiah xxvi, 19 (‘‘ Thy dead shall 
live; my dead bodies shall arise ’’), and is more definitely asserted 
in Daniel xii, 2 (‘‘ Many of them that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake ’’). It was this belief in a general resurrection 
which became the orthodox doctrine of Christianity. Now, how- 
ever incredible such a belief may be to us to-day, with our 
conspectus of the evolutionary process in its immense past and 
probably immense future, yet this belief does seem to indicate 
that the development and spiritual perfecting of the individual 
is somehow connected with the development and spiritual perfect- 
ing of the community. I suggest that a reinterpreted doctrine 
of the resurrection may be more agreeable to the theory of evolu- 
tion, than is the belief in a bodiless survival of individual souls 
in a condition remote from the earthly progress of man mentally, 
morally and spiritually. 

However that may be, it is manifest that the concept of evolu- 
tion, which Darwin with such wonderful patience verified in the 
organic sphere, is capable of vast extension among the various 
departments of existence accessible to human knowledge, not least 


in the spiritual. We may remind ourselves of the words of One 
greater than Darwin: 


The Kingdom of God is like a grain of mustard seed, which, 
when it is sown upon the earth, though it be less than all 
the seeds that are upon the earth, groweth up, and becometh 
greater than all the herbs, and putteth out great branches. 


FREDERICK A. M. SPENCER. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
DIPLOMACY AND THE Economic PROBLEM. 


(1) The European Element. 


T is not easy to recognise the broad line of the action now being 

taken diplomatically to solve the European element in the 

general problem of world economics, for the line tends 
to be obscured by the mass of detail and by the confused quarrels 
of the principals. In spite of those quarrels, however, and, as it 
were, willy-nilly, the diplomatists are being driven along the path 
appointed by adversity. The four Powers who met in London from 
April 6th to 8th paraded to the world their inability at the first 
attempt to agree on a scheme of Danubian economic co-operation : 
but the interesting facts were (1) that they did meet in London, 
that M. Tardieu did come from Paris, Herr von Biilow from Berlin 
and Signor Grandi from Rome to discuss the problem; (2) that the 
apparently abortive discussions were informally resumed within 
three days by the same Powers in Geneva, and (3) that there was 
ground for believing that incidentally they also talked in an 
informal manner about reparation, whereby it looked as if the 
formal postponement of the Lausanne conference to June next could 
not, and did not, postpone the business of the conference till that 
month. In other words, the diplomatists were being forced into 
action without reference to their own dilatory time-table. In its 
early stages the action was weak, even stupid ; but diplomatic action 
is often weak and stupid. 

To appreciate the advance that has been made in the first quarter 
of 1932 it is necessary to recall the corresponding temper of the 
first quarter of 1931. Many people forget what happened a year 
ago. Yet the contrast is interesting, and has a meaning to the 
minds of those who want to measure progress. A year ago repara- 
tion payments were still being transferred across frontiers when 
every serious person knew that the process undermined an already 
precarious financial position. M. Franklin-Bouillon could still 
command a sympathetic audience in Paris when he lightly dis- 
missed the German talk of a moratorium as a ‘‘ mere pretext ’’ for 
mischievous diplomacy. By contrast an influential Frenchman of 
the extreme Right, in April of this year, spoke in private conver- 
sation on these lines: ‘‘ Of course nobody in Paris expects that 
German reparation will ever again be paid. The position is too 
bad. It is going to be worse, even in France. At the June con- 
ference we shall make a show of opposition to the tearing up of the 
financial clauses of the Treaty of Versailles: but our real object 
will be to discourage the German politicians from thinking that 
they can next tear up the territorial clauses of the treaty.”’ 
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In the early spring of the present year one had little difficulty 
in recognising that a more sober spirit influenced the diplomatists. 
Political passion and prejudice were less active. "There was an 
inclination to accept the truth that the world grows rich, or grows 
poor, together. 

There was, however, an accidental obstacle to quick action. In 
three out of the five big Powers from whom the initiative had to 
come, an impending appeal to the electorate had the virtual coat 
of meeaentas statesmanship. 

In Germany the possibility had to be faced that Herr Hitler 
might supplant Field-Marshal von Hindenburg in the Presidency. 
In that event nobody could foretell the international disturbance 
that might be created, partly because Herr Hitler’s appeal was 
to the German discontent with the Stresemann-Briining-Hinden- 
burg tradition, partly because the recent history of Brunswick had 
proved that Herr Hitler either could not or would not restrain 
his extremist supporters from violence of an abominable kind. 
The first poll for the Presidency took place on March 13th, the 
constitutional ruling for that occasion being that in order to be 
elected a candidate must poll a majority of the total votes. The 
figures of the voting were: for Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, 
18,661,736 votes, for Herr Hitler, 11,338,571; Herr Thalmann 
(Communist), 4,982,079; Colonel Diuisterberg (Nationalist), 
2,557,970; Herr Winter, 111,470. The total poll against Field- 
Marshal von Hindenburg amounted to 18,989,996, or only 
328,260 more than his own. He therefore came within 1 per 
cent. of the poll necessary for outright election. The second 
election, at which the candidate who simply receives more votes 
than any other single candidate is chosen President, was fixed for 
April roth. Field-Marshal von Hindenburg was then duly elected 
by 19,359,642 against Herr Hitler’s 13,417,460 and Herr Thal- 
mann’s 3,706,388. One source of general anxiety was thus 
removed, the relief being felt all the more deeply because in the 
renewed election campaign between March 13th and April roth 
Herr Hitler and his supporters had indulged in a violent form of 
electioneering such as betrayed their essential arrogance and 
lawlessness of spirit. 

Even then, however, the anxiety was not wholly removed, for 
there remained to be decided the Prussian and other State elec- 
tions, due to be held on April 24th, in preparation for which the 
Hitlerites proceeded to agitate after their manner, only more so. 
The chief importance of those elections was due to the fact that 
by the Constitution the several States are responsible for the 
police administration. It was obvious that Nazi politics backed 
by Nazi police was an unpleasant possibility. During the winter 
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the small State of Brunswick had illustrated what a Nazi 
administration could be. The government had been in the hands 
of two men, one a Nationalist and one a Nazi, the latter holding 
the portfolio of the Interior. ‘The police had been Nazi police. 
Their methods had been to dash about the country in lorries, 
rounding up, killing, injuring those who, they thought, had not 
developed enough enthusiasm for Nazi ideals. In fact three 
people were killed and more than a hundred badly wounded by 
the official gangsters. If the Nazis were to capture Prussia, the 
most important State, they would be able to inflict widespread 
damage. ‘The cheerful aspect of the matter, however, was that 
the election of Field-Marshal von Hindenburg to the Presidency 
served as a guide to the chances of the State elections, and in 
some measure also decided those chances. 

In France the electoral suspense was further protracted. The 
elections are due to be held on May 1st and May 8th. The 
campaign was in full swing during the London conversations of 
April 6th to 8th. M. Tardieu crossed the Channel to see Mr. 
MacDonald three days before those conversations began, and 
went back post-haste to France to address election meetings. 
French elections tend not to make much difference to French 
diplomacy, but it was natural that MM. Tardieu and Flandin 
should refrain from bold commitments when they both knew that 
they might be driven from office a month later. What they said 
publicly was, moreover, said at least partly to impress, not their 
British, German and Italian diplomatic colleagues, but their 
unseen political audience in France. 

The worst obstacle, however, was the long-drawn prospect of 
the American Presidential election. It is obvious that there can 
be no business-like settlement of the debt problem without 
American participation in it. It is equally obvious that there 
cannot be much likelihood of American participation in it till 
March of next year. So slowly moves the constitutional machinery 
of the United States: the country whose nationals in other fields, 
and in the pre-slump days, used to believe in hustle as a national 
accomplishment. ‘The campaign for the election of Mr. Hoover’s 
successor at the White House is already in progress. The election, 
however, does not take place till November 8th next. The new 
President will not be inaugurated till March 4th of next year. 
In the normal way the new Congress would not meet till December 
of next year, although a special session could be summoned for 
next March. While the world sags and cracks under stupid 
economic and financial burdens which concerted international 
action could remove, and which cry out urgently for removal, the 
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United States takes twelve months to change its President, and 
for that period mostly ignores the rest of the world. 

It is therefore in one sense not surprising that the European 
diplomatists concentrated their initial treatment upon five small 
Danubian States. ‘The French diplomatists who twelve months 
ago did all they could to prevent the salvation of Austria by means 
of an Austro-German customs union, now did all they could to 
save Austria by a non-German union. By the middle of April 
the various projects of Danubian economic co-operation had begun 
to loom so large in European diplomacy that the chronicle of their 
origins and progress deserves to be written. 


(2) Origin of the Danubian Plan. 


On February 16th the Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Buresch, 
invited the Ministers of Great Britain, Germany, France and Italy 
to see him. He explained the latest aspect of Austria’s financial 
and economic difficulty, gave warning that imports would have 
to be restricted, but announced that Austria would be willing 
to take part in any scheme of economic collaboration that might 
be agreed upon to take the place of the opposite practice of com- 
petitive economic suicide that in effect was the existing practice. 
On March 3rd the German Government informed Vienna that 
it was prepared to help in any way that might prove to be practical. 
In particular it offered, should the recommendations of the League 
of Nations Financial Committee not preclude such an offer, to 
make tariff concessions to Austria. ‘Two days later (March 5th) 
the French Ambassadors in London, Berlin and Rome presented 
to the respective governments a memorandum, the so-called 
“Tardieu ’? memorandum, outlining a French plan to achieve 
the object of Danubian economic salvation. As the special session 
of the League Assembly, called to consider the Sino-Japanese 
disturbance, began at Geneva on March 3rd, several of the prin- 
cipals concerned in the matter found themselves together: Dr. 
BeneS, Sir John Simon, M. Tardieu, Signor de Michelis. ‘They 
exchanged preliminary views about the Tardieu memorandum. 
On March 17th the German Government handed to the French 
Ambassador a detailed answer to the Tardieu plan. Dr. Bene& 
elaborated his views in a speech he delivered to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Czechoslovak Parliament and Senate on March 
22nd. Meanwhile the Financial Committee of the League had been 
investigating the financial position of Austria, Hungary, Greece 
and Bulgaria. Its report was published on March 24th. The 
British Government on March 27th invited the Governments of 
France, Germany and Italy to confer in London early in April 
to explore the possibility of a four-Power agreement as a pre- 
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liminary step to inviting the Danubian States to a fuller con- 
ference, designed to complete the outline of a scheme. ‘The four- 
Power conference met in London on April 6th. 


(3) The several policies tentatively outlined by April 6th. 


Before the events of the conference can be appreciated, it is 
necessary to examine the various plans, views and recommenda- 
tions that together constituted the material on which the con- 
ference had to work. ‘The chief of them were the French, the 
German and the Czechoslovak. It was obvious in advance that 
the French and German views of the problem hardly ran on 
parallel lines. It was equally obvious that the problem could not 
be solved except with the concurrence of Czechoslovakia, the 
only solvent State in the Danubian region. The British and 
Italian views of the problem were not clearly formulated before 
the conference began. It is known on the authority of Dr. Benes 
that Sir John Simon during the early informal discussions that 
took place in Geneva was disposed to believe that a full formal 
customs union might serve the Danubian need. He promptly 
dropped that idea on being assured that Czechoslovakia would 
never consent to it. There was no further expression of British 
views until M. Tardieu came to London on April 3rd. Similarly 
the Italian memorandum of March 8th was non-committal and vague. 


(4) The Tardieu Plan. 


The text of M. Tardieu’s memorandum was published in Paris 
on March 17th. Its proposals were a little vague, although its 
broad principle was clear. It was based on the hypothesis that 
Austria and Hungary were not the only distressed countries in 
the Danubian region. ‘‘In all the Danubian area of Europe 
there is the same phenomenon of contracted credit, the same 
slowing down of business transactions. While the agricultural 
States, unable to get rid of their cereals, see their purchasing 
power diminish, the industrial States find it impossible to sell 
their products in the countries which form their natural markets.” 
It referred to causes ‘‘ peculiar to the Danubian countries’’ which 
invited immediate remedy, stated that the British Cabinet agreed 
with the French Cabinet on the need for ‘‘ the development of 
closer economic bonds between the [five Danubian] States,’’ and 
explained that ‘‘the French Government considers that the 
desired result can be obtained by combinations on a preferential 
basis on which it has no settled doctrine at present, but which 
seem to it undeniably necessary.’? A hint of the preponderantly 
financial concern felt in Paris about the problem was given in the 
sentence : ‘* As long as lenders have the impression that the cause 
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of the trouble still exists, the crisis of confidence noted by the 
Financial Committee will also continue, and with it the danger. 
of a financial collapse, which would have repercussions in the 
whole of Central Europe. ‘The French Government considers 
that it is time to bring to this situation comprehensive remedies, 
which, in view of the known ineffectiveness of isolated measures, 
can alone be expected to improve the position.’? A cryptic 
sentence, the meaning of which did not emerge till the April con- 
ference was held, ran thus: ‘‘ Since economic reorganisation 1s 
the essential condition of financial restoration, it is important that 
no time should be lost, and that the Governments directly con- 
cerned should be helped to overcome the various obstacles which 
may be placed in their path.’’? It placed on record the French 
view that the five Danubian States should as a first measure reach 
agreement among themselves: ‘‘ It is only when the five States in 
question have come to an agreement that the time will have come to 
pass on their conclusions to the competent organisations of the 
League of Nations for their final drafting and for the addition of 
whatever complementary agreements may be required.’’ 


(5) The German Memorandum. 


The text of the German reply to the French memorandum was 
handed to the French Ambassador on March 15th, and a summary 
was published in Berlin on March 16th. The central passage in the 
summary ran thus: ‘‘A market capable of absorbing their 
products at reasonable prices, however, would not be created by 
simply linking the Danubian countries. The new economic unit 
would have also to include the big agricultural importing countries 
of Europe. Furthermore, an economic association limited to the 
Danubian countries would mean for struggling German industry 
a most serious contraction of its markets. ‘The German Govern- 
ment holds that the best solution would be to create an economic 
area which, in extent and structure, would ensure the disposal 
within its bounds of the agricultural surpluses of the agrarian 
States of South-Eastern Europe.”’ 

The other main points in the memorandum were these: that 
the immediate danger was in Austria and Hungary; that 
immediate assistance to those States should precede an attempt 
to solve the larger problem by creating a new economic unit; that 
reason demanded the inclusion of Germany in any such economic 
formation; that the consultations proposed in the French 
memorandum should not be restricted to Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania and Jugoslavia, but should be extended to 
France, Great Britain, Italy and Germany; and that Bulgaria 
also should participate in the discussions. (The Bulgarian 
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Government, indeed, on March 16th made the formal request in 
Paris that it should participate in the projected plan of Danubian 
co-operation.) 

While the major motive of the French memorandum had been 
financial, the major German motive was equally clearly economic. 
In one passage of the German memorandum the economic aspect 
of the problem was elaborated. Austria, it said, could be quickly 
and effectively helped if the neighbour and other States would 
give preferential treatment to Austrian exports; the difficulties 
of Hungary and the other preponderantly agrarian States would 
be sensibly alleviated if the European grain-importing areas would 
take their grain surpluses under more favourable conditions ; these 
measures would be fully compatible with the so-called ‘‘ construc- 
tive plan ’’ laid before the European Commission of the League 
of Nations by the French Government in 1931, which proposed 
two parallel preferential systems, one of which was to facilitate 
the marketing of the grain surpluses of the Danubian States, 
while the other was to provide special economic advantages, with 
the co-operation of the main importing countries, for the exclusive 
benefit of Austria. 


(6) The Czechoslovak View before the Conference. 


As is his way, Dr. BeneS on March 22nd gave a full chronicle 
of the circumstances and a detailed exposition of his Government’s 
policy. He made six unequivocal points, namely (x) that Czecho- 
slovakia was ready to co-operate with the other four States in 
measures of common economic relief and to use the Tardieu 
memorandum as an original basis for discussion: (2) that the 
Czechoslovak Government would consent to no political conditions 
whatsoever; (3) that it would not for one moment entertain the 
formation of a customs union between the five States; (4) that 
complete accord among the three Little Entente States was an 
indispensable condition of any plan that might be adopted; (5) 
that the consent and approval of the four great Powers was 
indispensable to the success of any such scheme, and that failing 
agreement among the four Powers, Czechoslovakia would not 
carry the matter further; and (6) that the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment would give no countenance to any scheme that aimed at or 
implied political antagonism between Austria and Germany. 


(7) The Three Currents. 

It was possible to diagnose in the mass of material that waited 
the meeting of the conference in London three distinct currents 
in the motives at work. France wanted a severely localised five- 
State system with a main view to financial solvency. Germany 
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wanted an extended system of preferential treatment with a main 
view to economic revival. Czechoslovakia, upon whom in the last 
resort the success of the scheme would depend, was anxious to take 
part in common rescue, in her own and in the general interest, 
but could not consent to the implication of the French scheme 
whereby Czechoslovak liquid assets should be shared among the 
four insolvent States, and on the other hand was frankly afraid 
of the implications of the German scheme whereby German com- 
petition in the markets of Central and South-Eastern Europe 
would be harmful to Czechoslovak interests. At the same time 
Dr. Bene’ fully recognised the community of essential interests 
between Germany and Czechoslovakia, and roundly dissociated 
himself from any desire to exclude Germany from legitimate 
benefits or to attempt any Danubian combination of a studiedly 
non-German complexion. ‘‘I should consider as fundamentally 
wrong ”’ (he said on March 22nd) ‘‘ any Central-European policy 
which would endeavour to press Austria into any type of an 
anti-German political organisation. Besides, that would be both 
impossible and fallacious. German Austria is too well conscious 
of her German nationality, and moreover such a conception would 
not even correspond to our interests. Nor does Czechoslovakia 
desire any such constellation. It is not in its interests and it 
wishes to remain with Germany in the most friendly political 
relationship.”’ 


(8) The MacDonald-Tardieu Consultation. 


The circumstances preceding and attending the visit of M. 
Tardieu to London at the beginning of April created some con- 
fusion in the minds even of those who are expert in the sort 
of propagandist activity that is normally unloosed when important 
business is afoot. In the last week of March three rumours 
appeared with an odd coincidence and persistency in the British 
and European capitals, all transmitted from Paris. They were 
(x) that M. Tardieu had been invited to a private conference with 
Mr. MacDonald in London; (2) that the British answer to the 
Tardieu memorandum was favourable; (3) that the “‘ British 
plan ’’ contained a proposal that the five Danubian States should 
be subjected to financial control by the Bank for International 
Settlements. 

The real interest of those rumours was to show that those officials 
of the Quai d’Orsay who make a habit of preparing the ground 
for what their chiefs are about to attempt had lost little of their 
acumen or vigour. ‘The specific date, March 23rd, was assigned 
to the alleged “‘ British plan.’? No one who is acquainted with 
the habits and accomplishments of the Quai d’Orsay would ever 
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imagine that such stories could be put about simply for their 
effect and without reference to the facts. Facts, however, some- 
times are, or may become under the stress of enthusiasm, elastic 
things. In this case there simply was no British plan, nor a 
British answer to the Tardieu plan. It is true that the French 
Ambassador in London called at the Foreign Office on March 23rd 
(as he had called every day thereabouts) to discuss the Tardieu 
plan, and that the official who received him probably did not 
reiqain mute during the interview; probably even said something 
about the eternal community of Franco-British interests ; probably 
added, in answer to a specific question, that of course Austria 
and Hungary could not be lent any more money unless there was 
some guarantee that it would not be devoted to the sort of extrava- 
gant uses that had been the fate of former loans. Such was the 
unwritten and unsubstantial basis upon which rumours (2) and 
(3) above were no doubt founded. ‘The only formal action that 
the British Government took in answer to the Tardieu memoran- 
dum was to issue an invitation on March 27th to the Governments 
of France, Germany and Italy to send representatives to a London 
conference early in April. 

As for the MacDonald ‘“‘ invitation’? to M. Tardieu, the fact 
appears to be that M. Tardieu conveyed to Mr. MacDonald a 
suggestion that it would be a good thing if he came to London 
a day or two before the four-Power conference opened to exchange 
preliminary views with Mr. MacDonald, as he had already had 
the occasion to exchange views with Sir John Simon in Paris: 
for there was ground for knowing that the French diplomatic 
quarters were inclined to regard Sir John Simon as more sympa- 
thetic to the French point of view than was Mr. MacDonald, 
an inclination which had little of substance behind it. Mr. 
MacDonald, of course, conveyed the news to Paris that if M. 
Tardieu came to London to see him, he would see him. Manceuvres 
so apparently trivial would not be worth recording were it not 
that they were destined to have their effect in the four-Power 
conference itself. They had a still more immediate effect upon 
the strained nerves of the Wilhelmstrasse, where the concurrent 
rumour of an Anglo-French agreement for a joint policy at the 
June reparation conference was given some appearance of being 
both true and bad for Germany. Such fears, as will emerge from 
what is given below, were unnecessary. 

M. Tardieu arrived at Victoria Station at 5 p.m. on April 3rd. 
He left St. Pancras for Tilbury at 10 p.m. the following day, 
having in the meantime displayed astonishing energy and 
impressed everybody with whom he came into contact as one who 
was genuinely aware of existing dangers and anxious for remedy. 
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He conferred with Mr. MacDonald at No. 10 Downing Street 
from 6 to 7.15 p.m. on April 3rd, and on the following day with 
Mr. MacDonald, Sir John Simon, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Runciman at No. ro from ro a.m. to 5 p.m., with only a luncheon 
break from 1 to 2.30 p.m. He was accompanied at the discussions 
by M. Flandin. 

After his first talk with M. Tardieu on the evening of April 
3rd, Mr. MacDonald, with one eye no deubt upon Germany 
and Italy, made a statement for publication in which these 
sentences appeared: ‘‘ The policy which we are working out is 
a policy of co-operation with everybody who is aiming at peace 
and who is willing to put in all his weight behind efforts aimed 
at peace. . . . This week the four-Power conference is to sit and 
consider the economic problems of the Danubian States. There 
are no agreements beforehand. ‘There are no draft proposals 
beforehand. ‘The Powers which are to be represented at the con- 
ference this week are equally free in every way to contribute to 
whatever the final agreement may be. We want an agreement 
which will be consistent with the interests and well-being of each 
nation concerned, and that, and that alone, is the purpose of those 
who have been promoting the conference.”’ 

That evening M. Tardieu said, in the course of a statement also 
made for publication: ‘‘ The issues we have to consider constitute 
European problems. Is there, indeed, to-day a single question 
which is not European or even universal? ‘The duty of the 
Governments is to deal with every one of them from the point 
of view of solidarity. . . . To say nothing of their precious friend- 
ship, Great Britain and France are bound by a common responsi- 
bility, moral as well as political, arising out of the means at their 
disposal and of the identic aspirations of their citizens for an era 
of peace, fair play and work. Such is the spirit in which our 
meeting has been decided. It will also be, I am sure, the spirit 
of the conference of the four Powers on Wednesday, as it was 
yesterday, and shall be to-morrow, the spirit of our collaboration 
at Geneva, and a little later at Lausanne. Great Britain and 
France having the same object in view, that is, to ensure normal 
conditions of life for all nations, we are bound to bring to a 
successful conclusion what is in our mind.’’ 

At the end of the second day’s conversations (April 4th) an 
oficial British statement was issued in which the important passage 
was: ‘‘ The discussion bore chiefly on the economic and financial 
difficulties with which the Danubian States are faced. The 
Ministers of the two countries were of opinion that the problems 
which they examined can be solved only by general agreements 
of an international character, and that for this purpose close and 
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cordial collaboration is essential as between the four Powers whose 
representatives will meet in conference on Wednesday.”’ Mr. 
MacDonald supplemented that communication with a personal 
statement in which appeared the sentence: ‘“‘ We recognise the 
somewhat different angle from which perhaps one or other of the 
States will approach the problem, but we are quite convinced that 
an agreement which is comprehensive of all the interests is 
possible. I hope that one of the big things that will come out 
of the conference will be the establishment of confidence between 
the four Powers, so that we can, with the best of goodwill, begin 
together to tackle the problems which will have to be faced in 
the course of the summer.”’ 

Everything therefore was highly correct. On the evening of 
April 4th both British and French semi-official spokesmen empha- 
sised the harmony of the day’s work. The French commentators 
used the word “‘ jubilant ’’ to describe their feelings. What was 
the real basis of the good feeling that was undoubtedly created that 
day? Inasmuch as the day’s business had formally been confined 
to the question of Danubian economics, on which matter the British 
spokesmen subjected all they said to the condition that Germany 
and Italy should concur, the real explanation had to be sought in 
what took place during the informal intervals. On that subject 
there was no official information. It was rumoured, and the British 
cheerfulness lent colour to the rumour, that the British Ministers 
had for their part been pleased by M. Tardieu’s realistic tone 
about reparation and the Lausanne conference, and that they 
showed their pleasure throughout the day. It was even rumoured 
that at the I,ausanne conference the French delegation would not 
ask for the continuance of the ‘‘ Hoover mechanism ’’ (whereby the 
unconditional annuity is transmitted to the Bank for International 
Settlements and then lent back to Germany), but would consent to 
a clear suspension of German payments for another year, During 
the course of that second year the opportunity will no doubt arise 
for serious negotiation with the United States. If the rumours 
aforesaid were based upon fact (and there was collateral evidence 
that such was the case) the Lausanne conference this summer 
should be a more business-like occasion than was the Seven-Power 
London Conference of last July. It would mean, indeed, that the 
wheels of adversity grind slowly, but grind exceeding small. 

It was understood that MM. Tardieu and Flandin on April 4th 
submitted to Mr. MacDonald, Sir John Simon, Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Runciman seven specific proposals for relieving the five 
Danubian countries, and were so eager in the matter that they 
suggested, and the suggestion was adopted, that a procés verbal be 
kept of the several proposals and of the British answers thereto. 
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Subject to the British condition aforesaid agreement in principle 
was reached on five of the seven points. They were technical 
points, such as a tentative estimate that the tariffs of the Danubian 
countries might be mutually reduced by 10 per cent., that if 
financial help be given to Austria, Hungary and Rumania, it 
could be given only under strict conditions of financial reform. 


(9) The Four-Power Conference. 


After M. Tardieu’s departure from London M, Flandin stayed 
on to represent France at the Four-Power conference that began 
at the Foreign Office on the afternoon of April 6th. Mr. Mac- 
Donald presided at the conference. It was inevitable, after the 
Anglo-French elucidation of views that had taken place before the 
conference opened, that when it opened the Germans and the 
Italians should expect to do most of the talking. ‘That indeed 
did happen. 

The central figure of the conference was Herr von Bilow, who 
was making his first essay in diplomacy by conference in a matter 
of importance. He is the State Secretary of the German Foreign 
Office, the position which corresponds to that of the Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in London, having 
succeeded Herr von Schubert two years ago. He is a man 
of only forty-six, speaks English and French fluently, is liked 
by most people who meet him, thinks clearly, is scholarly in type 
and has a way of disarming Frenchmen by the extent to which 
he appreciates their point of view, even when an impersonal and 
detached examination of the problem leads him to the conclusion 
that on the whole the German point of view is perhaps the more 
reasonable. He is a nephew of the historic Bilow, but entirely 
unlike him. His former diplomatic experience was gained as Secre- 
tary to the German Embassy in Washington. Soon after the war 
he retired from the service for several years to study the League 
of Nations, the result of his study being embodied in his book The 
League of Nations, the tone of which is highly critical. 

It was an unfortunate conference, which could not be saved from 
all the appearance of failure even by Mr. MacDonald’s skilful 
chairmanship—the skill of which was the subject of spontaneous 
tribute by every delegate—nor by his determined optimism. ‘The 
separate pre-conference consultation between Mr. MacDonald and 
M. Tardieu, in spite of Mr. MacDonald’s studiously correct state- 
ments about it, did not help the conference itself, because it led the 
chroniclers in Germany, France, Italy and even to some degree in 
Great Britain, to talk about an Anglo-French plan. There was no 
such thing; but the mistake could not have arisen had M. Tardieu 
not sought a separate consultation with Mr. MacDonald. An Anglo- 
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French plan implied almost inevitably an Italo-German plan in 
the minds of many commentators. It was a false deduction: but 
it was made. The importance of those circumstances was that when 
the conference did actually fail to agree on the technical business 
before it, the disagreement was magnified by the manner of its 
presentation in the Press of the several countries. The actual 
failure was not a serious, nor even a surprising result, for the 
problem was complex, it had not been the purpose of the conference 
to achieve a common view of it by two days of hurried talk, and 
everybody knew that the talk would be continued at Geneva. 

The work of the conference divided itself into two elements. One 
was the discussion of the substance of the problem in Central 
Europe. The other, which was the true purpose of the conference, 
was to decide upon a procedure for further treatment of the problem. 
The two elements got mixed. On the first day of the conference, 
April 6th, Signor Grandi was understood to be so concerned about 
the question of procedure that he gave it as his view that it was 
a waste of time to continue four-Power discussions apart from the 
five Powers upon whom would depend the actual working of any 
scheme that might be decided upon. None the less he plunged 
into the discussion of the substantive matter. 

Herr von Biilow did most of the talking on April 6th. He made 
the point that a severely regional ro per cent. preferential system 
could not help the Danubian countries, whose real need was for an 
agricultural market outside the Danubian area. He declared that 
Germany offered such a market to each of the Danubian States 
separately on the condition that there should be no preferential 
system among the five States at all: in other words on the condi- 
tion that German industrial exports should be able to compete on 
equal terms with the Czechoslovak exports in Central and South- 
Eastern Europe. In essence the Bulow plan was to extend the 
five-country plan to include any other country that might wish 
to be included. Signor Grandi was understood thereupon to have 
declared that Italy would either consent to a regional scheme, if 
Italy be regarded as a Succession State, and therefore qualified to 
be included in it, or alternatively would agree to the German plan. 

The second day of the conference, April 7th, was consumed by a 
further elaboration of Herr von Biilow’s views, to the accompani- 
ment of a stern silence on the part of M. Flandin, and an absurd 
controversy about the question of procedure: namely whether the 
next step should be a nine-Power, a four-Power, or a five-Power 
conference. M. Flandin’s view was that the next step should be 
taken by the five Danubian Powers, sitting by themselves, that is, 
without the presence of the four big Powers, and that the five and 
the four should meet together thereafter. Herr von Bilow and 
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Signor Grandi regarded such a procedure as needlessly elaborate, 
and were in favour of an immediate nine-Power conference. Mr. 
MacDonald and his British colleagues merely wanted something to 
be done, and would have agreed with any proposal agreeable to the 
other three. 

The conference met in the morning of the third day to register 
its inability to agree on the simple business it had set out to do, 
which was to send out invitations to Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Hungary, Rumania and Jugoslavia for a Danubian conference. 
Obviously the invitation could not be sent in the absence of an 
agreement among the inviting Powers as to what the five Powers 
were to be invited to attend. Nor was the question of procedure 
wholly divorced from the question of principle ; for it emerged dur- 
ing the conference that the French delegation had an increasing 
bias towards the localisation of the plan, an object that would be 
served if the five countries were to meet by themselves, whereas 
the German and Italian delegations had an equally strong bias 
towards an extended plan, an object that would be served by an 
extended conference. 

One clear result of the conference was that the Tardieu plan of 
March sth was dead, for it was proved to be equally unacceptable 
to Germany, Italy and Czechoslovakia. As further construed by 
M. Flandin between April 6th and 8th, that plan had evidently 
been designed to mould the five Danubian States into a financial 
unit with the corollary of a unitary financial control over them: a 
notion which the competent Czechoslovak spokesmen had heartily 
rejected in advance. By contrast Herr von Bilow had outlined 
a scheme, which might indeed be unacceptable to some of the 
parties, but which at any rate had the merit that it did not involve 
financial credits. No country could afford financial credits. 
M. Flandin himself went no further than to hint at a 
French ‘‘ guarantee’ of credits participated in by other coun- 
tries, that is, of course, by Great Britain. The French guarantee 
would be a meaningless ritual: for if Great Britain participated 
in the credits, British money would be thrown, as it were, into the 
Danube. The popular distinction made during the progress of the 
conference that the French concern was a banker’s concern for 
debts that looked like being bad—a perfectly fair concern—whereas 
the German concern was economic and industrial, rested upon a real 
divergence of immediate purpose. In private conversation Herr 
von Biilow explained his plan as a means of splitting the Danubian 
problem into its two elements, the industrial and the agricultural, 
whereby different treatment could be given to industrial Czecho- 
slovakia and Austria on the one hand and to agricultural Hungary, 
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Rumania and Jugoslavia on the other : with the inevitable extension 
of the industrial scheme to include Bulgaria. 

The conference could not be prolonged beyond April 8th for the 
simple reason that the Powers concerned were due to be represented 
in Geneva at the resumed disarmament conference three days later 
(April 11th). Four big Powers therefore solemnly disagreed on the 
question whether they should next meet five small Powers, and at 
once dashed away to Geneva, whither at the same time the said five 
Powers were also dashing, and where, as everybody knew, they 
would all promptly begin exchanging informal views. The wood in 
diplomacy is often hidden by the trees. 


(10) A Czechoslovak View after the Conference. 


An essential point of interest attached to the effect upon Czecho- 
slovak official opinion of what had taken place in London. Dr. 
Benes had already made it known that if the big four could not 
agree, Czechoslovakia would regard the project as abandoned; but 
crisp views of such a kind tend to soften, and nobody believed that 
the Czechoslovak spokesmen would refuse to discuss the matter 
further. The most interesting thing they did begin to say was that 
the Tardieu plan, as elaborated by M. Flandin, was little more 
attractive to them than the Biilow plan. A Czechoslovak who was 
competent to interpret the official feeling in Prague put the point 
bluntly in this way: “‘ If it is the case, as it appears to be, that 
M. Flandin envisaged global help for the five States with the 
corollary of a global financial control, then Prague will not touch 
it, especially as in practice the plan on our side would amount to 
a method of distributing Czechoslovak assets among the bankrupt 
States which could not otherwise meet the service of their debts 
to the French banks. In its turn the Biilow plan would have as 
its most practical immediate effect the sharing of Czechoslovak 
markets with Germany: an effect which would become attractive 
to Czechoslovakia only if it could be proved that there were com- 
pensating advantages. As yet there is no such proof. The con- 
versations will inevitably be continued. Czechoslovakia will be 
ready to contribute her part to any healthy economic scheme in 
Central Europe, even though the real problem is as much a Central 
American as a Central European problem.’’ 


(x1) The Financial Committee’s Report. 


The scene changed from London to Geneva. On April r1th all 
the interested parties met in Geneva on the occasion of the resumed 
disarmament conference. It is one of the benefits conferred upon 
mankind by the League of Nations that it brings the world’s poli- 
ticians face to face at frequent intervals. Being face to face they 
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tend to behave towards each other with less ferocity and with more 
good fellowship than they otherwise might. On April 12th, more- 
over, the special meeting of the Council took place to consider the 
Financial Committee’s report on the finances of Austria, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria and Greece: Austria, whose banking debts are 
subject to a Stillhalte; Hungary, who has declared a transfer 
moratorium against most of her foreign debts, public and private ; 
Bulgaria and Greece, who have both declared their inability fully 
to meet their foreign obligations in foreign currency. The report 
is a long, detailed, depressing document, which was drawn up at 
the Financial Committee’s session from March 3rd to March 24th, 
on the basis of thorough investigations that had been made in each 
of the countries concerned. The most depressing part of it is not 
the confirmation it gives of the difficulties in which those countries 
genuinely find themselves, nor the diagnosis it gives for the nth 
time of the general world causes, in particular the fall in prices and 
the consequent rise in effective obligations, which are the main cause 
of those difficulties, but the reiterated warning that the continued 
failure of the world’s politicians to remove a basic obstacle to 
recovery, namely the political debts, continues to make matters 
worse. 

The depression one receives, however, from reading that docu- 
ment does not last. The politicians of the world, in their combined 
international effect, have hardly ever done constructive work. ‘They 
have destroyed things, life, trade, property, without end. ‘They 
will probably continue to be destructive in the future as in the 
past. But the tide of human affairs ebbs and flows without reference 
to the politicians. In the present case—and the Financial Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations curiously makes no reference to the 
fact—the essential fact surely is that no payment is being made 
on account of the political debts, nor is likely ever to be renewed ? 
The politicians could never agree, have not yet agreed, to abolish 
the debts. But the debts have been abolished; they have been 
abolished by the natural course of things. The politicians, mean- 
while, egregiously prepare for a conference, to take place in June, 
about a problem that in effect no longer exists. It is as though they 
were to meet in June to decide what to do about the cold weather 
experienced last winter. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

April=rs5th, 1032. 
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GERMANY UNDER WILLIAM: II> 


The second volume of Nowak’s remarkable survey of the reign 
of William II is naturally less dramatic than the first, which 
described the struggle with the Iron Chancellor; but it is equally 
interesting and of greater historical importance. ‘The author, as 
everybody knows, has had free access to the archives at Doorn, 
and innumerable touches are added to the picture from the 
recollections of the Kaiser himself. Now that Bilow has shot his 
bolt it is only fair that we should hear his master’s side. Historians 
are unlikely to accept en bloc the version either of the Monarch 
or his brilliant Chancellor, but their evidence will have to be 
carefully weighed and compared with that of other actors and 
witnesses. It may be said at once that Nowak makes out a much 
better case for the Kaiser than he made for himself in his Memoirs. 
In these pages he is presented as a fallible but well-meaning man 
who usually saw the right thing to do, but who on certain critical 
occasions yielded his better judgment to that of his Ministers. 
That terrible mistakes were committed by the rulers of Germany 
during the reign of the last of the Hohenzollerns is now universally 
admitted, for the pose of injured innocent has long been abandoned. 
The question to-day is: By whom were they made? Nowak 
replies that the Kaiser has been most unjustly accused, and that 
the chief errors were due to his advisers. 


* Germany’s Road to Ruin. By Karl Friedrich Nowak. Putnam. 
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The opening chapters describe the Caprivi era, and the second 
Chancellor receives higher praise than any of the other figures 
who throng the crowded stage. His unselfishness and simplicity 
have always been recognised, but Nowak hails him as a statesman 
of constructive ability, wide vision and excellent judgment. The 
author of the Army Bill and the commercial treaties, the man 
who prevented a violent collision with the growing forces of 
Socialism, has been unjustly depreciated, and these pages will 
help to redress the balance. Of his colleague, Marschall von 
Bieberstein, our author, reflecting the sentiments of the Kaiser, 
has a much lower opinion. ‘The aged Hohenlohe counted for less 
than any of the other Chancellors, for his strength was ebbing 
away; and Marschall’s foreign policy cannot be described as a 
success. Whatever may be said for the dropping of Bismarck’s 
secret treaty with Russia, the estrangement of Japan in 1895 and 
of England in 1896 was a capital error. The Kaiser’s version 
of the Kruger telegram as here set forth makes Marschall the 
villain of the piece, and depicts the ruler himself as more sinned 
against than sinning. 

The most dramatic portion of the story opens with the appoint- 
ment of Bulow to the Foreign Office in 1897, and the second half 
of the volume is a sustained attack on the character and policy 
of the fourth Chancellor. The elaborate portrait in the fifth 
chapter is the most brilliant piece of writing in the book. The 
man who held the reins for twelve eventful years is castigated 
as selfish, lazy and fundamentally false, disloyal to his master, 
whom he sometimes kept in ignorance of vital matters, and 
tragically short-sighted in his handling of foreign affairs. He 
was a virtuoso, we are told, a poseur, a charmeur, studying his 
attitude in the looking-glass, the least manly and the least honour- 
able of the Kaiser’s Ministers. He dazzled his master, who only 
learned by degrees the true character of the fascinating flatterer. 
It is a cruel picture ; but nobody will be surprised that, after Biilow’s 
posthumous attack, the Kaiser felt himself entitled to hit sharply 
back. ‘To those of us who stand far enough away from the spectacle 
to form a more objective judgment it is clear that neither of the 
antagonists possessed the statesmanship needed for piloting the 
ship through the shoals and eddies of a very difficult time. 

By far the larger part of the volume is devoted to foreign policy, 
in which the gravest errors were committed. For a German it 
must be tragic to contrast the rapid growth of prosperity under 
William II with the increasing weakness of Germany’s inter- 
national position. Since the formation of the Franco-Russian 
alliance in 1891 it was vital to retain the goodwill’ of England, 
all the more since a hostile England would involve the loss of 
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Italian support. The Kaiser, we are told again and again, under- 
stood this necessity, and greatly preferred England to Russia, 
whom he never trusted. Though half an Englishman, however, 
he never understood us, else he could not so grotesquely have 
misunderstood our Armenian policy, and so blindly have ignored 
our inevitable reaction to a potential challenge at sea. 

The importance of Chamberlain’s approaches in 1898, 1899 and 
Igor has been estimated in different ways by German historians; 
but there is general agreement that the handling of the situation 
by Bulow was singularly inept. ‘That he was afraid of Russian 
resentment if he made an alliance or an agreement with England 
was intelligible. Russian friendship, however, was lost already, 
and attempts to restore it were doomed to failure. Chamberlain 
was neither Prime Minister nor Foreign Secretary, and therefore 
could not speak for the Government; but at the close of the 
century there was undoubtedly a feeling for Germany which the 
Wilhelmstrasse ought to have turned to better account. ‘The 
immense influence of Holstein is emphasised throughout this book ; 
but after all he was only a Civil Servant, and neither Kaiser nor 
Chancellor can shelter himself behind a man whom they could 
have dismissed at any moment. It is now clear that the Kaiser 
had less power than we used to believe; yet the responsibility 
for wrong moves on the chessboard cannot be entirely transferred 
to his agents. If Biilow was in reality the base and blundering 
creature depicted in these pages, a man of the Kaiser’s intelligence 
ought surely to have found him out long before 1905, when, we 
are told, the process of disillusion began. 

The closing chapters of the book provide a most vivid account 
of the spectacular journeys to Tangier and Bjorko. In both the 
first and the second Morocco crises William II was far wiser 
than his Ministers, and it was with the greatest unwillingness 
that he consented to land in Morocco and make the declaration that 
Biilow desired. In this instance our author has received informa- 
tion from Kiihlmann, the German Chargé in Tangier, as well 
as from the Imperial traveller. Equally striking is the narrative, 
based on the Kaiser’s own record, of the Bjorko meeting, where 
the T'sar breathed fire and fury against England for her conduct 
in the Japanese war, and where the German visitor was rapturously 
welcomed as the guardian angel of Russia. At the wish of the 
Tsar, the promise of mutual assistance was limited to Europe, 
a modification which provoked Biilow to offer his resignation. The 
issue is analysed by Nowak, who judges the change to be harm- 
less. The Bjérko project, as we know, was wrecked by the refusal 
of France to enter a Russo-German combination; but her opposi- 
tion, argues our historian, was largely due to the Chancellor’s 
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blundering policy in Morocco. ‘The next volume will be eagerly 
anticipated ; for Nowak writes well, and the new materials make 
his vindication of William II a work of unusual importance. That 
it will provoke controversy is inevitable; but it is from such 
controversies between the principal actors in the drama and their 
respective champions that a true picture gradually emerges. 


GrPris. 


THE TEACHING, OF (HISTOR a 
SCHOOLS! 


In this report presented by the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation to the International Commission of 
Intellectual Co-operation at Geneva, in July 1931, we have the first 
result of the special effort made by the Assembly of the 
League of Nations in 1930 to acquaint schoolchildren with the 
existence and the aims of the League. The Assembly entrusted 
the task to its Commission of Intellectual Co-operation. The 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation at once 
appointed the sub-committee of experts indicated by the Assembly 
to collect material for the revision of school books injurious to the 
spirit of international cordiality. This first phase of the inquiry 
deals for the most part with history manuals. It has not yet 
reached the stage of the teaching of geography or modern 
languages, but the International Commission last July decided to 
publish this report as forming the necessary basis of the full 
inquiry. 

The information upon which the report is based is gathered 
from national official documents relating to the question of the 
supply of school books, from the publications of national associa- 
tions dealing with this special subject, from current publications 
of importance, from international organisations working at the 
pedagogical problem, from official national information regarding 
the policy governing the choice of school manuals in the public 
schools. ‘The inquiry deals only with the post-war period since 
1919. It is not a new movement. In 1922 the English League 
of Nations Union communicated to the first session of the Inter- 
national Commission the result of its approaches to the Board of 
Education on the subject, while before the formation of the Inter- 
national Commission a Japanese association in September 1920 

* Société des Nations. Institut International de Coopération Intellectuelle. 


La Révision des manuels scolaires contenant des passages nuisibles a la compré- 
hension mutuelle des Peuples. Wuibert, 63, Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris. 
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suggested the formation of an International Council of Education ; 
in 1921 Professor Gilbert Murray was working on the subject, and 
in 1925 the League of Nations adopted M. Cesare’s resolution 
dealing with school books. The action of the Assembly of the 
League in 1930 was the result of pressure from all sides. 

The whole subject of school books, and especially history 
manuals, is of great importance but great difficulty. Historians 
will recall that in the nineteenth century historical school manuals 
published in the United States of America reflected biased points 
of view despite the fact that the relations of Great Britain and 
the United States had been consistently and officially friendly, 
with the exception of the war of 1812, since the recognition of 
Independence. ‘These school books might have done great harm, 
and in fact delayed that national fraternal cordiality which has 
marked the last thirty years. In our own times, with the lessons 
of the world war immediately behind us, there is an urgent need 
for perfect frankness, perfect absence of bias in school teaching 
in every country in the world. ‘The aftermath of the greatest 
catastrophe of which the civilised world has any record is still 
with us and is affecting to this day every home not only in Europe 
but in America and throughout the world. Much can be done 
in the schools of the world for evil or for good. It is possible by 
biased teaching to prolong indefinitely the agony of the world, 
to bequeath to another and yet another generation the bitterness 
which a whole century of political reaction had begotten. On 
the other hand it is possible by means of school teaching not 
to obliterate the past but to make the errors of all nations in the 
past the lesson from which to build a new world, a world in which 
a common humanism, a common science, a common humanity will 
make every nation with its special qualities a part of a transcen- 
dent whole, worthy of those gifts which God and nature have 
lavished upon the human race. 

The work done on the subject of the revision of school books, 
so far as the present report is concerned, comprises the efforts 
made by the League of Nations itself, the replies of fifteen 
Governments to inquiries as to what action had been officially 
taken in excluding school books “‘ conceived in a spirit contrary 
to the reconciliation of nations ’’—these include Germany, Belgium 
and Australia—the replies of twenty international associations 
headed by the Carnegie Trust for International Peace, the replies 
of national associations, including those of Germany, Belgium, 
France, Great Britain and the United States of America. It is 
interesting to record that the German Association of Professors 
of History, the American Historical Association, the Historical 
Association (English) and the Dutch Historical Association have 
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lent their support to the movement, as have important associations 
of teachers in secondary schools in many countries including 
Germany, Belgium, France and Great Britain. Two regional 
associations—South American and Scandinavian—have also joined 
the movement. Moreover, and perhaps most important, no less 
than thirty-six countries have given information on the rules 
which obtain in those countries as to the supply of school manuals. 
In Great Britain, according to a letter from the Board of Education 
dated March 13th, 1931, the choice of school manuals is left to 
the local education authorities. The Board of Education does not 
interfere in the choice, but the lists of school books from which 
the choice is made are in fact prepared by competent persons, while 
various specialist associations, such as the Historical Association, 
issue from time to time annotated lists of books for the considera- 
tion of their members. On the other hand, in Prussia the school 
manuals for use in the public secondary schools are minutely 
examined by the Ministry of Education before being introduced 
into the schools. In France the choice (subject to certain restric- 
tions) is left with the teachers. In Switzerland the choice of 
manuals depends upon the policy of the particular canton. 

The difficulties with which the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation is faced are not neglected in this 
important report. Many historians would like to see model 
school manuals published for use in all schools in the world 
and even an international manual of history. The difficulty 
of such an enterprise in the sphere of history need not be stated : 
literary, scientific, pedagogic. The student of history must go 
to national sources and read the works of historians of very many 
countries in order to obtain a judicial and balanced view of the 
progress of events and the policy of nations and diplomatists and 
statesmen. But the school child, even to an advanced school age, 
must rely on books and teachers that give him in brief and in 
the atmosphere of his own environment the story of the world and 
necessarily the story of his own times. There are many theories 
as to the way to teach history, and it must always be remembered 
that it is the teacher who mainly matters and not the textbook 
unless the textbook is one ‘‘ Contenant des passages nuisibles A 
la compréhension mutuelle des peuples.’”? The history-specialist 
in the schools inevitably draws on his study of many books what- 
ever textbook is chosen. The boy or girl reads the textbook but 
reads it in the light of the particular views which his or her 
teacher holds. This is so inevitable that the question of inter- 
national textbooks seems to vanish in the far larger question of 
the training of teachers. The ideal should be that the teacher 
is the international textbook in person, a man or woman reflecting 
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judicially all the best information on all the best thought dealing 
with an historical period with its economic implications. 

In the introduction to this very valuable report the learned 
author or authors touch on the struggle which has already begun 
on the subject of the perfect historical textbook. 

Une application particuliére et schématique a été concue par 
M. Kawerau qui, avec la collaboration de quelques collégues de 


l’ Association allemande pour une réforme radicale de 1’enseigne- 
ment (iv a 4) a publié des tableaux synoptiques d’histoire. 


Various organisations are with him, various historians are against 
him. What the report does not seem fully to realise is that however 
excellent are these historical scenes they have to be interpreted by a 
human teacher and (so far as the present writer is concerned) the 
whole problem of history teaching is thrown back on the training of 
that teacher. If that is so the creation of a history textbook which 
is perfectly judicial is not the real difficulty. It is the human 
element that matters and the various Ministries of Education 
throughout the world ought to see that in the universities and 
training colleges there should be professors and teachers of history 
noted for their judicial outlook as well as for their learning. The 
judicial point of view must be handed on in every country if the 
textbooks and the students of the future are to reflect the highest 


idealism of the League of Nations. 
J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


BONAPARTE IN EGYPT.* 


Colonel P. G. Elgood’s account of Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
Egyptian Expedition is much more than an account of the actual 
expedition with its well-known phases. The book is in reality 
an excellent account in brief of Napoleon’s military career until 
his election as First Consul of the French Republic, the turning- 
point of his life, despite the failure of the adventure in Egypt. 
That was in December 1799. It was followed in June by Marengo 
and all the glories and tragedies of fifteen crowded years. The 
expedition to Egypt began in June 1798. The Directory was over- 
thrown in November 1799. It was a substantial portion of a period 
that only lasted for twenty years. Colonel Elgood possesses a bril- 
liant prose style in which never a word is wasted, and he has 
succeeded in giving an introductory account of the French Revolu- 
tion which makes Napoleon Bonaparte a natural product of an 
unnatural period. Artillery officers of capacity were rare in the 
days when the French were striving to turn Admiral Hood out of 


* Bonaparte’s Adventure in Egypt. By Lieut.-Colonel P. G. Elgood, C.M.G. 
At the Oxford University Press. 
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Toulon, and Salicetti, the deputy for Corsica, ‘‘ bethought himself 
of a young compatriot languishing in command of a supply depot 
at Avignon.’? He came, saw and conquered, and on December 22nd, 
1793, he was gazetted a brigadier-general : ‘‘ seldom had promotion 
been more worthily earned.’? He was only twenty-four, but he was 
very well read, had a critical mind, no illusions, and, as Toulon 
proved, military genius. Colonel Elgood gives an excellent brief 
account of the campaign in Italy. He exhibited “‘the whole art of war, 
planned and undertaken with consummate skill and judgment . . 
‘that young man,’ petulantly remarked a Prussian field-marshal, 
speaking of Bonaparte, ‘is destroying the science of war.’ He 
did no doubt provide Europe with a new conception of it.”? But the 
Prussian was right. He destroyed the science of war as it was 
understood by the great masters of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The next advance was left to the days of Robert Lee. 
It is true that Bonaparte plundered Italy to supply the financial 
needs of France, but the plundering was in a sense justified if the 
campaign at all was justified, and it was justified from the point 
of view of the Republic since it gave France peace. There was one 
enemy only, England. 

Bonaparte refused to lead the attack on the British coast. There 
was no adequate fleet and he proposed to attack England through 
Egypt and, perhaps, eventually India. He finally had his 
way and the great Egyptian expedition began before Bonaparte 
had reached his thirtieth year. ‘The famous voyage is described 
at length. The story of the defeat of the Mamelukes at the 
battle of the Pyramids and the march on Cairo is told in excellent 
detail. Then Bonaparte’s amazing luck began to turn. Nelson 
had at last found the French fleet, and the battle of the Nile 
on August 1st, 1798, cut Bonaparte and his triumphant army off 
from France. Napoleon at St. Helena threw the blame of the defeat 
upon Villeneuve, and Colonel Elgood admits that Villeneuve’s 
inaction is difficult to explain. The defeat brought a new coalition 
of the Powers and only the presence of Bonaparte at the end of 
1799 saved the Republic. In the meantime the great commander 
did not lose heart in Egypt. He crushed the insurrection in Cairo 
and worked as never before. 

The iron nature of Bonaparte is cleared from some reproofs that 
had been made against his moral character. He was genuinely in 
love with his wife Josephine and for long resisted all temptation. 
“Licence did not attract him, sex did not invade his dreams. In Italy 
he had been proof against temptation.’? He was treated shamefully 
by Josephine. It is true that there was one brief liaison in Egypt, 
but after he knew that Josephine was unfaithful. Bonaparte’s 
character is well described and his capacity for forgiveness well put 
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as a part of a great mind and character. The adventure in Egypt 
was of the nature of an adventure and nothing more. ‘‘ Aiming at 
great results it achieved only the commonplace.’? But “it is 
indeed an imperishable memory of his own audacity and of the 
endurance of his soldiers.’? His true work began after the 
Egyptian campaign, but that campaign was a preparation for it. 


J. We tsiepe Mo. 


* * * 


wile oIGNIERICANCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Dr. Edwyn Bevan has written a new volume of the Home 
University Library entitled Christianity.* The book is mainly 
devoted to the evolution of Christian dogma from the time of 
Christ until the present day. It is a vast subject, and in the 
very limited space at his disposal Dr. Bevan has had to content 
himself with a bare outline. The value of an historical outline 
is two-fold. It conveys the idea of historical continuity and at 
the same time encourages the reader to pursue further study 
and inquiry. Few people have much knowledge of the history 
of Christianity, although the reality of Christ is far more easily 
understood through historical contact. The great work of modern 
scholars in the elucidation of early Christian theology loses its 
value unless transmitted in some degree to the ordinary 
individual. Dr. Bevan has accomplished this in large measure. 
His chapters on the first three centuries are especially interesting. 
They are the story of the struggle for unity and consolidation. 
Influenced by Greek and pagan theology Christianity was in 
continual danger of splitting up into a number of independent 
and hostile sects. ‘‘In the second century when the Church 
as a whole was new and tentative, a multiplication of little groups 
following different prophets, without any authoritative centres, 
might have led to a complete break-up and disappearance of 
Christianity in the pagan sea.’’ It was the work of the Councils, 
which followed upon the recognition of the Church by Constantine, 
to formulate and define the limits of doctrine. Rigidity was the only 
alternative to disintegration. ‘‘ When once the Christian Church 
had in essentials secured a firm consistence, there would be much 
less danger in the formation of groups which tried new ways 
in thought and practice.’’ 

The Middle Ages are an important epoch in the evolution of 
Christian thought. In spite of papal claims to temporal power, 
and in spite of the materialistic nature of the age, the twelfth- 
century renaissance and the monastic ideal preserved the spiritual 
continuity. Dr. Bevan devotes only a small chapter to this epoch. 


* Thornton Butterworth. 
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The medizeval schoolmen, the work of the monasteries, and the efforts 
of St. Francis of Assisi and Thomas 4 Kempis deserve greater atten- 
tion. Dr. Bevan, however, has written an extremely interesting 
account of the Reformation, the growth of Protestantism, and its 
relation to the Roman Catholic Church. 

Looking back through the nineteen centuries of Church history, 
Dr. Bevan asks the question, has Christianity failed? ‘‘If the 
claim is made for the Christian society that it embodies a new 
supernatural life, which would necessarily show itself in a type 
of conduct above that of ordinary men, the sins and errors and 
failures which mark the story of the Christian Church might seem 
to dispose of that claim once for all.’? But if the Christian views 
this new life as ‘‘ something which, in the Purpose of God, 
prevails only gradually over the crude material of human nature,’ 
it is clear that Christianity has not failed. In the light of history 
Dr. Bevan sums up the position: 

In spite of all that is defective in the conduct of those who 
call themselves Christians, there may be seen in every age the 
persistent inner life of the great tree which has sprung from 
the little seed of the Kingdom flowering in lives of a peculiar 
quality which, in all individual variations, can be called dis- 
tinctively Christian. And if the periods of general declension 
have to be noted, what is perhaps the most notable thing in 
the story is the way in which over and over again some Power 
working in the Body seems to emerge, to revivify what is 
dying and restore what is decayed—a power of reparation, 
coming not from outside, but from within the Body itself, 
its emergence meaning in one way a new advance, but in 
another way always a return of the Christian community for 
fresh inspiration to the original source of its life. 

Some knowledge of the evolution of Christian thought and 
practice, especially in the first centuries, is necessary to a proper 
understanding of the Christian ideal. Dr. Bevan has satisfied 
this want in his clear and valuable book. 


* * * 


ALBERL “DUE GOorr. 


In this new biography of the Prince Consort Mr. Hector Bolitho 
gathers much of his material from sources unused in the official 
biography (written almost fifty years ago). In Coburg and other 
parts of Germany he discovered new documents (as well as 
unpublished letters in England) together with a mass of letters 
(numbering ten volumes) written by the Prince to his brother, 
Duke Ernst of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 

This book is in some ways a sad record of his life in England 
for twenty years. Were it not for his domestic happiness, an 

* Albert the Good. By Hector Bolitho. Cobden-Sanderson, London. 
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adoring wife, and children whom he loved devotedly, his position 
as Prince Consort would have been almost untenable: his very 
conscientiousness increased his burdens, since he worked late and 
early for England and for the Queen despite the depreciations 
of a certain section of the Press and of the public. His was a 
nature which the English were slow in understanding, with the 
result that he was often misunderstood. He was for ever striving 
to do the right thing, politically and privately, often against heavy 
odds. He doubtless made mistakes, but they were the mistakes 
of a good man determined to do his duty, as he saw it, never sparing 
himself, and as events proved, sacrificing his life for what he 
deemed his lot as the husband of a great Queen, who gave him 
not only sons and daughters, but a great love in life and also 
in death. At times, in reading through this record, one feels 
that the Queen realised that he treated her rather as a charming 
child, and that the love was somewhat one-sided. Yet had it not 
been for the strong will with which Victoria was endowed, the 
Prince might have found life less congenial than it actually was. 
Where he was concerned she exercised her authority with no 
mean hand, always to his advantage, and the upholding of his 
position. The Prince was a highly educated man, of a studious 
nature, and he felt that he could not obtain from his wife such 
intellectual companionship as he strove to create in his children 
and especially in the Princess Royal, who was akin to his own heart. 
Whether his dictatorship helped her in after years with her own 
son in her adopted country is a matter of doubt. 

The Prince, with all his gifts, both of person and of mind, 
lacked humour, the salt of life. Perhaps England had taken it 
out of him. It must be remembered that he was dealing with a 
people foreign to his nature, and, moreover, he was schooled by 
Baron Stockmar in a manner that would have caused most men 
to repudiate such lecturing. Yet Prince Albert was a 
saint, and saints suffer inwardly often to the detriment of thein 
lighter side. The tuition he received from Stockmar the Prince 
passed on to his children, or strove to do so, forgetting that he 
was dealing with other blood than his own, and feeling, as a 
father, that he could mould his offspring as he would. The 
Queen was but a girl when he married her, and later years proved 
her to be an exceptionally clever woman. Was it his influence 
that, after all, told on her? ‘‘ Allured to brighter worlds he 
led the way,’’ and her unexpected loneliness after his death 
awakened new forces. Responsibility often discovers unknown 
possibilities, which in the case of Queen Victoria may have been 
the fruit of Prince Albert’s influence. 

Mr. Bolitho considers that the main contribution of the Prince 
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to the story of England’s growth was the great advance made in 
art and its international development. His book lays no special 
stress on politics, though it would have been an impossible task 
to ignore the critical times through which the Prince Consort lived. 
It is, rather, an interesting and refreshing record of a life lived with 
the noblest intentions, some of which bore fruit. It is well that 
the qualities which earned for the Prince Consort the title of 
‘“ Good ’’ should be known and appreciated by a larger public 
than has hitherto been the case. ‘The love of his brother Ernst 
and the life in the old home in which they were brought up shines 
in these pages, and is a tribute to the best Germanic home-life. 
Mr. Bolitho has succeeded in compiling a noteworthy record of 
a phase of nineteenth-century family life which, thanks largely 
to the influence of the Prince Consort, has set the standard of 
noble social thought for the Royal Family and the whole nation 


in our own time. S. pE M. 
* % & 


THE SOUTH APRICAN FP vGNi ie 


Mr. E. J. Dunn, the author of this valuable account of the 
Bushman of South Africa and the Stone-age environment that he 
represents or represented, is a geologist of distinction who formerly 
acted for the Government of Cape Colony and was later Director 
of the Geological Survey in the Australian State of Victoria. It is 
very fortunate that he has been willing to collect his South African 
anthropological and Stone-age material since there cannot be very 
many specialists who have any personal records dating back to 
1872, the year when Mr. Dunn traversed Bushman land (an area 
immediately south of the Orange River between Port Nolloth on 
the west and Hopetown on the east) for the Cape Government. 
That is sixty years ago. During this trip—he had already seen 
Bushmen in a visit to Little Namaqualand in 1871—he saw 

the last remnant of the yellow, or pure Bushman people, who 
were living in their own country, and amid their natural sur- 
roundings; they were still using their primitive stone, wood and 
bone implements and their own pottery. Some of these Bushmen 
were quite wild, and so dangerous that I was provided with an 
escort of fifteen troopers of the Northern Border Police under 
Commandant Maxamilian Jackson—a fine body of men under a 
splendid leader. The sergeant had spent many years among the 
Bushman people, and spoke their language fluently. He was 
conversant with their habits and customs, and had an intimate 
knowledge of their traditions and folk-lore. He acted as inter- 
preter for me, and through him I obtained direct information 
from the Bushmen themselves as to the uses of their stone and 
other implements, and the methods employed in making them. 


*The Bushman. By E. J. Dunn. With Frontispiece and 33 plates. London: 
Charles Griffin & Company, Limited, 42, Drury Lane, W.C.2. 
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sy hte a nee journey at the time in the Cape Monthly 
ait eral: ecem ee 1872 and January 1873. In 1880 he pub- 
ae sais on : e Stone Implements of South Africa ae Fs: 
te bane 5 tons of the South African Philosophical Society (Vol. 

» Part and in 1886 he exhibited at the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition in London more than seven hundred specimens of stone 
implements that he had collected in South Africa, which were duly 
catalogued. These have been drawn on to illustrate this book, and 
are of extraordinary interest, showing Bushman stone implements, 
pottery, pigments and paintings (as well as non-Bushman stone 
implements), and are a marvel of technical reproduction. The pig- 
ments used by the Bushmen in their remarkable rock drawings were 
heematite (specular iron ore which becomes red when burnt), ochres, 
natural earths, charcoal and lamp-black. The sap of certain plants 
was used to make the drawings adhere permanently to the rock 
surfaces. The colours were mixed on small portable stone palettes. 
Mr. Dunn says that both the Bushman and the Hottentot ‘‘ though 
of negroid origin, differ from other South African people in that 
their skin is a tawny yellow colour, much the same as that of a 
Chinaman.’’ There is a far-off affinity between the Bushman and 
the Hottentot. He says that there was no tribal chief, that the 
man was the head of an independent family, with one wife. The 
wives and children were not ill-treated. ‘‘ The Bushmen were true 
pygmies. In height (judging from those I saw) the men ranged 
from about four feet six inches to four feet ten inches, but I had 
no time to make accurate measurements.’’ "There was a marked 
differenee between the Hottentot and the Bushman. The hand of 
the Bushman was peculiar; ‘‘ their ear was plain and simian; the 
nose was short and flat; the eyes were sunk; the face was set and 
the expression inscrutable.’? They had unusual powers of vision. 
Their capacity for endurance was extraordinary. They were a 
very cheerful people ; their dances and love of music, their artistic 
powers and their folk-lore were remarkable. Their weapon was the 
bow and arrow and the arrows were poisoned. The homes often 
consisted of a few small bushes pulled out by the roots and arranged 


in a small circle six or eight feet in diameter with an opening at 
one side for an entrance. To prevent the wind from removing 
the small.bushes, larger brushwood was placed on top to bind 
the whole together. The wind-break, for that was all it was, 
had no roof, and was about eighteen inches high. As Bush- 
man land has a warm, dry climate, and as no rain fell some- 
times for months together, there was little need for a roof. Loose 
skins were strewn about the floor in the day time. These were 
probably used for sleeping on, and as covers at night; but I saw 
no karosses. Outside the shelter were strewn the family posses- 
sions, an empty ostrich egg-shell or two, or the paunch of a 
freshly killed springbok, both used for carrying water, dishes 
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made from a section of ox-horn, the carapace of a land 
tortoise, the breast bone of an ostrich, or portions of ostrich egg- 
shells. 


There were bone spoons used for scooping out the flesh of the 
small wild cucumber, bone awls, stone hammers, honey sticks, 
quivers, arrows, digging sticks, leather bags—they were skilled 
tanners. ‘They ate everything they could get: sheep, horseflesh, 
snakes, lizards, land tortoises, ant’s larve, birds, honey, springbok 
and locusts. They were excellent hunters and had many methods 
with joint action, which shows that it is possible that there was some 
tribal union despite Mr. Dunn’s view. Little or no cloth was worn 
except for ornament, but sandals were used. They were apparently 
a very dirty people, probably owing to lack of water. The legends 
incorporated in the folk-lore are scanty. One tradition was that 
when the Bushman reached South Africa it was already occupied 
by an earlier people. There was also the native tradition of antlered 
deer—a creature that does not exist in Africa—and Mr. Dunn 
emphasises the point that in the famous Spanish Alta Mira caves 
there are paintings that “ bear a striking resemblance to the Bush- 
man paintings in South Africa and most certainly suggest that the 
work in both cases was carried out by the same race. Among the 
subjects depicted at Alta Mira are antlered deer being hunted by 
what appear to be Bushman people armed with bows and arrows.”’ 
Mr. Dunn suggests that the Bushman people formerly dwelt in 
the south of Europe, landed in North Africa and carried the tradi- 
tion of the antlered deer to the south. The question of origins is of 
great importance. ‘The specialised Negro in his modern African 
form was evolved south of Egypt in historic times. Another race, 
the Bantu, perhaps the most prolific race in the world, was also 
evolved in historic tribes from a strange mingling of negritic and 
proto-Hamitic stock. But the proto-negritic race, prehistoric and 
in many forms, remains in many parts of Africa, and it so 
happens that we can trace their pathways from the east and we 
can reasonably surmise that the negritic variation of mankind was 
formed under the terrible climatic conditions in which only the 
strongest survived in a dwarfed state. We can trace this dwarfed 
race (which is always armed with the poisoned bow) from the 
Philippine Islands to British New Guinea, from thence to the 
Malay Peninsula, from thence to the Andaman Islands and per- 
haps to South India, from thence across Arabia to the African 
Eastern Coast, to the Central forests, to the outskirts of the forest 
areas, to the Kalahari desert and to South Africa. It may be that 
they penetrated Southern Europe and have left their traces in the 
Spanish caves, but there is no reason to believe that the pygmies 
came originally from Europe. Antlered deer exist in Asia and the 
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tradition of these creatures can quite well have been an Asian 
tradition. 

The theory of the origin of the negritic people from south-east 
Asia does not at all interfere with the value of Mr. Dunn’s admir- 
able work, a book which contributes personal observation of one 
variety of these negritic pygmy tribes and the way of their life. 
His evidence as to the height of the Bushman is particularly valu- 
able and should be compared with Major Cuthbert Christy’s 
account of the pygmies in the great Central African forests in his 
wonderful book, Big Game and Pygmies, published by Macmillan 
and Co. in 1924. These pygmies are very small, the men varying 
from three feet nine inches to four feet three inches, the women 
being a good deal less in height. They are pot-bellied in the same 
way as the Bushmen were. In colour they are reddish, much 
lighter than the tribes on the outskirts of the Great Forest. The 
latter tribes are taller, but are still pygmies. The forest pygmies 
live in little groups or family parties of from twelve to fifteen huts. 
They are armed with bows and lances and are marvellous hunters. 
They are obviously the same race as the Bushmen and therefore 
the stock did not vanish with the extinction of the South African 
variant. The only sign of pictorial art, is, however, personal 
colour decoration in the marginal tribes, but all the forest and 
marginal pygmies are fond of dancing and have various musical 
instruments. Mr. Dunn has performed a most useful work in 
describing the artistic and musical gifts of the Bushmen, the 
pygmies who had abandoned forest life. The Bushwoman was the 
main worker in stone. Differences of environment may have 
developed these gifts both in South Europe and South Africa. 

pee: Gira. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Intimate and up-to-date knowledge of the problems of the post-war 
world and an enviable gift of popularisation characterise Mr. Wilson 
Harris’ admirable little book on The Future of Europe.* ‘Though 
well aware of the rapidity with which situations change, he finds 
certain tendencies at work in the life and thought of our distracted 
Continent which go far to explain the disappointing history of the 
past few years. Of these the most powerful and the most disastrous 
is blind nationalism. Politically, as we know, there has been an 
advance towards a more rational relationship behind sovereign States, 
but economically there has been a definite and deplorable throw-back. 
‘ Burope has swung back, in part deliberately, in part through the 
play of forces her statesmen are not competent to resist, into an 
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economic nationalism from which no State dares to break away, 
though all of them realise that its end is ruin.’’ Each country, 
however, waits for the others to move, and meanwhile the position 
drifts from bad to worse. Nothing is more difficult than to secure 
the reduction of tariffs, and even a regional Zollverein involves a 
political intimacy which rarely exists, or which, if it does exist 
as in the case of Germany and Austria, is not to the taste of neigh- 
bouring Powers. ‘To most readers the chapter entitled “ The New 
Europe,’”’ which summarises and discusses Delaisi’s Les Deux 
Europes, will be the most novel and suggestive portion of the book. 
The industrial West confronts the agricultural East, and an enhanced 
purchasing power of the latter would be of immense benefit to both. 
How is it to be achieved? By substituting international capital at 
low interest for the devastating activities of the local money-lender. 
This, however, like other desirable events, must apparently wait till 
the extremity of suffering compels concerted action. War in Europe, 
the author assures us, is improbable, so we still have time to amend 
our ways. ‘The later chapters do something to dispel the pessimism 
suggested by the earlier parts of the book. Democracy, in the 
author’s belief, is not in the least played out, and there is not much 
fear of Fascist or Communist tyrannies spreading over Europe. A 
final chapter entitled ‘‘ Europe as it might be’’ discusses some 
possible changes, such as a modification of the status of the Polish 
corridor, in a very interesting way. Most of the existing frontiers, 
however, have probably come to stay. ‘The hope is expressed that 
with the reduction of tariffs and the considerate treatment of 
minorities, frontiers will matter far less than they do to-day. Not 
even Mr. Wilson Harris can forecast the fortunes of Kurope a few 
years ahead. ‘‘ All that we know is that they will improve or 
deteriorate in proportion as a sane internationalism triumphs or fails 
to triumph over the theory and practice of national self-sufficiency.’’ 


* * * 


Dr. W. Mackay Mackenzie, the author of many Scottish historical 
works, has given to the student, under the title ‘“‘ The Secret 
of Flodden with ‘ the Rout of the Scots,’ a translation of the Con- 
temporary Italian Poem La Rotta de Scocesi,’’* a valuable addition 
to his knowledge of renaissance warfare. Marmion Dr. Mackenzie 
dismisses as great descriptive verse which is, unfortunately, entirely 
inaccurate. ‘The character of the action known to history as Flodden 
has been mistaken. ‘The Scottish army were well equipped and 
not faced by superior numbers. The English indeed were troubled 
by weather and want of food and had to march before they attacked 
The key-note to the action was that the Scottish soldiers fought 
armed and arrayed in ‘‘ the manner of the Almayns.’? King James 
and his army crossed the Tweed on August 22, 1513, and by August 
28th had captured Norham Castle. On September 6th Surrey was 
in the valley of the Till within six miles of James on Flodden Hill 
He pledged himself to fight the Scots on September oth. James 
was in an impregnable position, but Surrey turned the hill and 
the actual action was fought at Branxton. ‘The numbers engaged 
were possibly 26,000 on each side. The battle began with an artillery 
duel—of course at close range—and then both armies, forming into 
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four divisions, joined in as many independent conflicts. ‘The Scottish 
left and the English right neutralised each other. ‘The Scottish 
centre and right, where the king was, sought out the Earl of Surrey. 
James was slain quite close to Surrey’s position. ‘The fighting 
began between four and five in the afternoon and continued for not 
much more than an hour, The decisive weapon was the brown-bill, or 
English halberd. The failure of the Scottish phalanx (‘‘ the manner 
of the Almayns’’) gave the English halberd its chance. In close 
conflict the 18-foot pike was useless as soon as the phalanx formation 
was shattered. ‘There were many instances of such failure in Con- 
tinental wars. There was certainly no cowardice. It was one 
more instance of a formation that was useless against English 


infantry. 
* * * 


The collection of short stories and essays which Dr. Dillon has 
published under the title Leaves from Life,* proves once more that 
truth is stranger than fiction. They are in fact ‘‘ straightforward 
narratives of episodes that came under ’”’ his ‘‘ observation in St. 
Petersburg, Vienna, Budapest, Bucharest, Paris, etc., where’’ he 
‘* represented the Daily Telegraph.’’ ‘There is no doubt that he had 
in that capacity excellent opportunities for hearing unusual things 
as indeed these tales show. ‘The story of ‘‘ The Dead Hand ”’ in 
which a well-known detective was befooled by common thieves; and 
** Strychnine or Angina Pectoris,’’ which shows the amazing resource 
of a forger and murderer; and the ‘‘ Story of a Diamond Neck- 
lace,’’ which relates an incredible practical joke, are all particularly 
good tales. Another good murder story which gives an insight 
into the workings of an international matrimonial agency is ‘‘ In 
Quest of a Bride.” Dr. Dillon mingles with these tales of crime 
several delightful essays on life abroad. For real delight of prose 
and material the essay entitled ‘‘Among the Gipsies in Transylvania” 
is outstanding. He had the good fortune to go among the gipsies 
as the guest of one of them during their Easter ceremonies towards 
the end of the last century. ‘‘ Transylvania is their happy hunting 
ground. Here they have lived, suffered, and thriven for wellnigh 
five hundred years, and it is the nearest approach to a fatherland 
of which they have any conception. In bands of forty, eighty, a 
hundred, they flit from village to village, and from common to 
common in spring, summer, and autumn, eking out a precarious 
livelihood as tinkers, blacksmiths, musicians, horse-dealers, horse- 
stealers, harvestmen, and general thieves; and withdrawing in winter 
to the dark shadow of a ‘ sun-mountain,’ to live in holes in the earth, 
on little more than air thickened with tobacco-smoke and flavoured 
with the fat of hares and the fumes of alcohol. . . . My arrival acted 
as a tocsin, and the place became alive like a disturbed ant-hill. 
Dirty, dark heaps of rags, which from afar had seemed inequalities 
of the soil, began first to stir and then to move slowly towards me, 
_. . then the bowels of the earth commenced to yield up their 
dwellers, and from caves and burrows, like the Troglodytes of old, 
men and women emerged into daylight and stood grinning or 
scowling at me like dusky demons.”’ The stories and essays on 
Russian life are very interesting, especially as some of them belong 
to a society which is now no more and seems unlikely to return. 
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The Truth about Reparations and War-Debts* is at once a contribu- 
tion to history, a political apologia, an exposure of French policy, 
and a programme for to-day. Mr. Lloyd George depicts himself as 
a moderate from the first, keeping his sense of economic realities 
when most of the Allied statesmen and many of the financial experts 
completely lost their heads. It is a lamentable and indeed disgraceful 
story of the ravages of war fever among our rulers, who for the most 
part proved themselves just as ignorant and short-sighted as the 
man in the street. he main theme of the narrative is the unceasing 
duel between British and French aims, the former desiring to secure 
reparations for damage without ruining the debtor, the latter intent 
above all on completing the destruction of the German foe. Mr. 
Lloyd George is famous for plain speaking, and he exhibits Poincaré 
as the embodiment of primitive passions and unreasoning hate, 
“(without humour or good humour,’’ who regarded Germany as a 
Salvation Army captain regards the devil. He illustrates the struggle 
by extracts from his discussion of Germany’s capacity to pay with 
Doumer in 1921, in which the French Minister of Finance seemed 
ignorant of the very elements of the difficulty—and indeed the 
impossibility—both of raising and transferring the vast sums which 
he proposed to demand. ‘The sketch of the settlement of our debt 
to America is scarcely less interesting, and he blames with equal 
severity the hardness of Mr. Mellon in demanding and the softness 
of Mr. Baldwin in promising an extravagant sum. The volume 
ends with a programme of cleaning the slate. All-round cancellation 
of reparations and inter-allied debts, he argues, would be extremely 
good business for America and for everyone else, victors and 
vanquished alike. ‘‘ A hammer cannot extract blood out of a stone.’ 
The neglect of this axiom has brought Europe within sight of 
revolution and chaos. Mr. Lloyd George has written a very readable 
and very useful little book. He and some of his Cabinet colleagues 
were seen at their worst in the election of 1918, a deplorable chapter 
of history over which he skates very lightly. But when the hot fit 
was past the British Delegation strove for moderation at Versailles 
and without their efforts the Treaty would have been even worse 


than it is. 
* * * 


Mr. V. D. Davis has written A History of Manchester College 
from its Foundation in Manchester to its Establishment in Oxfordt 
—covering the period 1786-1889—which forms a substantial foot- 
note to English educational history. As was fitting and, indeed 
necessary, the actual history of the College is prefaced with a 
useful account of the earlier academies from the year 1670, when 
Richard Frankland, one of the clergy ejected under the Uniformity 
Acts, opened an academy at Rathmel in the Craven district of 
Yorkshire, and concludes with some account of the work done 
by Manchester College at Oxford from 1889 onwards. The growth 
of the Nonconformist Academy system from 1670 was not substan- 
tially interfered with, no doubt because some system of education 
for children of the more than two thousand clergy who were ejected 
on St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1662, had to be provided, since they 
were shut out from the grammar schools as well as from Oxford and 
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Cambridge. The harsh Conformity legislation was doubtless a 
calculated reaction from the revolutionary days when the Puritan 
ministers dislodged the Church of England clergy all over the 
country. Both movements showed the height of religious feeling 
in the seventeenth century. The Toleration Act of 1689 gave some 
educational relief and the various bodies of Nonconformists— 
broadly speaking the Presbyterian and the Congregational succes- 
sion—were able to build up academies which provided teaching of 
university rank and sent young men into the world trained for law and 
medicine as well as for religious teaching. One of the most famous 
of them was the Warrington Academy, which lasted from 1757 to 
1786, while the Manchester Academy, which went from Manchester 
to York, from York back to Manchester, from Manchester to Lon- 
don (in 1855) and finally from London to Oxford, still flourishes. 
Perhaps the most famous names on the list of Principals of this 
Unitarian College were James Martineau, Joseph Estlin Carpenter and 
Lawrence Pearsall Jacks (who died last year). 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


In the series entitled ‘‘ Landmarks in the History of Education ”’ 
Mr. David Salmon has edited (with a very pertinent historical 
introduction dealing with the rather strange lives of Joseph Lancaster, 
1778-1838, and Andrew Bell, 1753-1832) ‘‘ The Practical Parts of 
Lancaster’s Improvements and Bell’s Experiment.’’* The Improve- 
ments (dealing with the rediscovered usefulness of monitors in 
schools) was first published in 1803, and in the third edition in 1805 
Lancaster ‘‘ had evolved not only a new kind of teacher but also 
a new kind of teaching and a new kind of school management.”’ 
Bell’s book An Experiment in Education was published in 1797 and 
recounts his monitorial experiments in Madras as early as 1791 or 
1792. Bell’s monitors were in addition to assistants, Lancaster’s 
were substitutes for assistants. The book will be welcomed by all 
educationists as an able contribution to a thorny passage in the 
history of Education. 


* * * 


Dr. Helen J. Crump, Assistant Lecturer at University College, 
Nottingham, has done a very useful piece of work for the Royal 
Empire Society—in their series of Imperial Studies—by tracing the 
beginnings of the ‘‘ Colonial Admiralty Jurisdiction in the Seven- 
teenth Century.’’+ The Admirals of England were very important, 
at any rate from the reign of Edward II—Nicolas Kiriel was 
admiral of the West and John de Sturmy admiral of the North in 
1326—and Miss Crump mentions the reign of Edward III. This 
was the root of the English Vice-Admiralty system and in the 
Navigation Act of 1696 and the Piracy Act, 1608, we see that this 
system was made effective in the colonies. The Admiralty Courts 
of the Colonies were given power to try piracy cases. The Colonial 
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Admiralty Courts of an earlier date have left little official pelo 
of their existence, but Miss Crump has managed to collect muc 
material and specially as to Massachusetts, Virginia, Maryland, Ber- 
muda, Jamaica and other colonies as well as the Vice-Admiralty 
Courts under the British East India Company. She throws a side- 
light on colonial trade, and has produced a really admirable book. 


* * * 


Professor Emile Cammaerts is to be unreservedly congratulated 
on his richly illustrated study of Rubens.* How he has learned to 
write our language with such felicity is a riddle. The narrative 
flows briskly forward, and he does full justice to every aspect of 
his theme—the painter, the diplomatist and the man. Rubens is 


presented to us as one of the greatest, one of the happiest, and one 


of the best of human beings—a consummate artist, a good citizen, 
a skilful negotiator, a kind friend, and—what was rare in that age— 
a man of spotless life. He combined the Renaissance joie de vivre, 
the delight in the colour and in the perfections of the human body, 
with the seriousness and piety of the Counter-Reformation. Few 
artists have touched life at so many points and seen so much of the 
great world of their time. For Rubens spent eight formative years 
in Italy, and knew the Courts of Paris, London and Madrid. Pros- 
perity came to him, and happiness with his two wives and children. 
The book is written con amore and it will be read with delight. 


*% * * 


Mr. E. F. Daglish’s delightful book ‘‘ How to See Birds ’’+ will 
be appreciated by all nature lovers whatever their age. At this time 
of year birds are particularly noticeable; their noisy conversations 
from shrubbery and tree-top proclaim the winter over, and progress 
in the making of fresh homes. Spring is a very busy season; 
marriages are made (and not always without bloodshed), building 
material must be sought, and, in addition, the daily food has to be 
found, often in a cold, unyielding world. This is the time when bird- 
lovers can do so much to help them by placing crumbs, fat, and other 
food in suitable places. It is a fascinating sight to see over twenty 
birds feeding on a lawn, ranging in size from a fat wood-pigeon down 
to a tiny sparrow. The ground, however, is a dangerous place for 
birds, and their food is better and more kindly placed high up out 
of reach of cats and dogs. Mr. Daglish gives some excellent advice 
on foods and bird-tables, drinking pools and nesting boxes. ‘The 
chapter on Beaks, Feet, and Feathers is particularly interesting, and 
the illustrations emphasise his points. The table of thirty-two of the 
commoner garden birds details the appearance, nest, eggs, food, and 
voice of each, and should be extremely useful for identifying the 
birds around us. The book is the first volume of The Children’s 
Nature Series, but it is in no sense essentially for children. It may 
well be considered as an initiation into the study of birds and as 
such will find its way to library as well as to schoolroom. ‘The Intro- 
duction, by Sir J. Arthur Thomson, gives due and full praise to a 


book as charming in form as it is fresh with love of nature. It is, 
indeed, as Sir Arthur says, “ a joyous study.” 
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